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How Electricity Operates the Panama Canal 


€ EVER before has electric- 
ity been called upon to 
do so much, in such an 
entirely new and novel 
way, as at Panama. The 
hydroelectric generation 
of electrical energy and its distribu- 
tion, the handling of the ships by elec- 
tric locomotives, the novel system of 
centralized switchboard control for the 
great locks, is but another triumph for 
electricity, a new departure in elec- 
trical engineering and an advance in 
mechanics equalled only by the Pan- 
ama Canal itself. 


The power system for the operation 
of the locks, towing locomotives, lights 
tor the locks and buildings, and motors 
not directly connected with the lock 
control, is composed of: 


A 7500 k. v. a. 2200 volt hydroelectric 
power plant at the Gatun dam. 


A 4500 k. v. a. 2200 volt Curtis turbo- 
generator electric power plant at Mira- 
¡lores for emergency, lately used to 
supply power for construction work. 

A double 44,000 volt transmission 
line across the isthmus, connecting 
Cristobal on the Atlantic and Balboa 
on the Pacific with the two power 
plants named. 

Four 44,000-2200 volt substations, 
stepping the line voltage down at Cris- 
tabal and Balboa, and up or down at 
Gatun and Miraflores, depending on 
which of the two plants is supplying 
power. 

Thirty-six 2200-240 volt transmission 
stations for power, traction and light 
at Gatun, Pedro Miguel and Miraflores 
locks. 

Three 2200-220-110 volt transformer 


stations for the control boards at the 
locks. 


Stations at Cristobal and Balboa for 
coal handling plants, machine shops 
and dry docks. 


It is expected that the surplus water 
of Gatun Lake will ultimately supply 
the electrical energy for the entire 
canal zone. During the building of 
the canal a steam plant, located at 
Miraflores, furnished the electrical cur- 
rent necessary for the construction 


‘work at the Pacific end. This steam 


plant will be maintained as a reserve 
in case of shutdown, low water or 
damage to the transmission line. At 
present is seems certain that there will 
be available sufficient water to gen- 
erate fully 6000 kilowatts. During the 
rainy seasons, which prevail in the 
tropics, water will be plentiful and will 
be allowed to run to waste over the 
spillway of the dam. During the dry 
season the storage water diverted for 
hydroelectric development is about 7 
per cent of the minimum water sup- 
ply and is the excess which is not re- 
quired for lockage, evaporation and 
leakage. 


The electricity generated at the 
Gatun power house will be distributed 
for the operation of the three big locks, 
to the permanent machine shops, to 
the dry dock, to the coal handling 
plant and other auxiliaries. It will also 
be used to light the locks and the vil- 
lages of the canal zone. In all prob- 
ability the current will also be exten- 
sively used for electric cooking in the 
homes, as fuel is scarce and costly 
upon the isthmus. There is also un- 
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der consideration the electrification of 
the Panama Railroad. 

The hydroelectric station is located 
adjacent to the north wall of Gatun 
spillway. The building has but one 
main operating floor, with a turbine 
pit and two galleries for electrical 
equipment. Each unit of the mechan- 
ical equipment consists of an in- 
dividual headgate, penstock, governor, 
generator, exciter, oil switch and con- 
trol panel. Water is taken from 
Gatun Lake through a forebay which 
is constructed as an integral part of 
the curved portion of the north spill- 
way approach wall. From the fore- 
bay the water is carried to the tur- 
bines through steel plate penstocks 
350 feet long and 10 feet 6 inches in 
diameter. The headgates are raised 
and lowered by individual electric 
motors. These motors and the gate 
machinery are housed in a small con- 
crete gate house erected in the fore- 
bay. The turbo-generating units are 
of the vertical type, the rotating parts 


of the generator and the turbine being 
mounted on the same shaft. Super- 
imposed upon each turbine casing is 
a generator rated at 2000 kilowatts, 
which will deliver three-phase 25 cycle 
current at 2200 volts. 

The energy generated at 2200 voits, 
25 cycles, three-phase, will be carried 
along the east wing of Gatun dam by 
heavy cables in duplicate underground 
lines, and through tunnels under the 
locks, into a transformer substation, 
situated on the east side of the locks. 
At the Gatun substation, which is to 
be situated at the north end of the 
hill upon which the present Atlantic 
Division office building stands, the 
electric energy will be transformed 
from 2200 volts to 44,000 volts by 
means step-up transformers. 

The transmission line will run from 
Cristobal to Balboa, completely across 
the isthmus, permitting distribution of 
energy both ways from Gatun. The 
line is to parallel the right-of-way of 
the Panama Railroad for its entire 
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length. At Cristobal and Balboa will 
be terminal substations similar to the 
Gatun substations. The terminal sub- 
stations will receive the energy at 
44,000 volts, less the voltage drop in 
the line, and step-down transformers 
will convert the pressure to 2200 volts, 
which will be the distributing voltage 
for all circuits. At Miraflores, a sub- 
station will be installed for supplying 
energy for the motors and lamps of 
Pedro Miguel and Miraflores locks. If 
electricity is required along the line, 
the transmission lines will be tapped 
by outdoor type of transformer sub- 
station equipment. This will probably 
be done at Caimito, to supply elec- 
tricity to the high power wireless 
station; at Monte Lirio, to supply 
power to the lift bridge, and at any 
permanent town or military reserva- 
tion which demands electric lights and 
power. 

At Miraflores, the present steam 


turbo-generators will be tied into the 
permanent electrical system through 


Each 
Machines and Operation Machine 
| and H. P 
Lock gate, moving, each leaf .......... | 1—25 
Lock gate, miter forcing .............. 1—7 
Fender chain, main pump EE EE 1—70 
Fender chain, operating valve ......... 1— 
Rising stem gate valve ............... 1 
Cylindrical valve .........oo.oooooooo». 1—7 
Guard valve ...........o.ooooooooomo.o... 1—25 
Auxiliary culvert valve ............... 1—7 
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2200 volt tie-lines extending to the 
Miraflores substation. This steam sta- 
tion will serve as a reserve in the event 
the hydroelectric station at Gatun 
should be shut down. In emergency, 
energy from Miraflores will be trans- 
mitted back to Gatun and to the ter- 
minal substations at Cristobal and 
Balboa, insuring a continuity of service 
on the system at all times. 


The centralized control system for 
the Panama locks marks a wonderful 
advance in electrical engineering. The 
locks are operated by electricity and 
the controlling switchboards reproduce 
in miniature on the board, by synchro- 
nous indicators, every detail of opera- 
tion, so the man in charge see the com- 
plete movement of all gates, valves, 
fender chains, etc., reproduced before 
his eyes, eliminating any errors which 
might otherwise occur. 

To give an idea of the number and 
sizes of motors to be controlled in op- 
erating the lock machiners, the follow- 
ing table is interesting: 


Number of Motors 


Total 

Horse 

Gatun Ped. M.| Mira. | Total Power 
~ 40 ; +24 | 28 | 92 2300 
20 | 12 14 322 
16 16 16 48 3360 
16 16 16 48 24 
56 24 36 116 4640 
60 | 20 40 120 840 
' 6 | ‘6 6 18 450 
1 4 5 4 ' 4 12 84 
218 | 122 , 160 | 500 | 12020 


There are many motors not included 
above, as, for instance, those for the 
spillway gates, for the hand rails, the 
mitering gates, etc. 

Control apparatus was required for 
thirty-six transformer stations, four 
substations and one generator station, 
and for the locks at Gatun, Miraflores 
and Pedro Miguel. The switchboards 
for transformer, substations and main 
Stations possess many novel features, 
but the lock boards for “central con- 
trol” are of a most unique design. 
They are miniature representations of 
the locks, chains and gates, and pro- 


vide a ready means of control for op- 
erating the machinery of the main ap- 
paratus itself; besides indicating every 
movement and speed of motion of ris- 
ing stem valves, fender chains and 
miter gates, and the open or closed 
positions of cylindrical valves and 
miter forcing machines. And in ad- 
dition to this the control switches are 
so interlocked that an improper 
sequence of operations is impossible. 
This part of the work involved up- 
wards of a half million dollars for 
switchboard material alone. 

The flow of water in the culverts is 
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Operating the Miraflores Lock Control Board 


controlled by rising stem valves. These 
are located in the culverts at points 
opposite each end of each lock so that 
the culvert can be shut off at any de- 
sired point for filling a lock with water 
from above, or upstream, or for empty- 
ing it by allowing it to flow out and 
down to the next lock. Since there 
are intermediate mitering lock gates 
for use in locking through short ves- 
sels, when the use of a whole lock of 
1000 feet would be wasteful of water, 
rising stem valves are also located in 
the side wall culverts at points near 
these intermediate gates. The rising 
stem valves are installed in pairs. This 
arrangement reduces the necessary size 
of each valve and makes it more easily 


operated, although each valve is still 
8 feet wide by 18 feet high. It is raised 
and lowered by a 40 horsepower motor 
requiring one minute for complete 
opening or closing. In addition to 
these pairs of valves in parallel, each 
pair is duplicated at each change of 
level from one lock to the next. 

The culvert in the middle wall must 
serve the locks on both sides, and to 
control this feature cylindrical valves 
are placed in the lateral culverts that 
branch out on each side. There are 
ten of these on each side of the cul- 
vert at each lock. 

The lock gates are opened and closed 
by a separate motor for each leaf, and 
the two leaves, when closed in mitered 
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position, are locked together at the 
top by the miter-forcing machine, 
which is also controlled from the cen- 
tral control house. 

Heavy fender chains are stretched 
across the locks in front of all mitered 
gates, which can be exposed to the 
upper level, and also in front of the 
guard gates at the lower end. These 
are maintained in a taut position at 
all times when the gates behind them 
are closed, and are lowered when the 
gates are opened for the passage of a 
ship. These’ chains are raised and 
lowered by a hydraulic cylinder, in a 
method similar to that followed in 
hydraulic elevators, with the additional 
feature that if a ship approaches the 
gates at a dangerous speed and rams 
into the chain, the chain is paid out 
from each end with a maximum re- 
sistance for gradually stopping a ship 
before it reaches the gates. Lowering 
the chain for the legitimate passage 
of a vessel and raising it again after 
the vessel has passed are also under 
the control of the operator at the con- 
trol house. Each motor is stopped 
automatically by a limit switch when 
it has performed its function. This 
is also true of all motors having re- 
mote control; namely, if the operator 
does not stop a motor when a machine 
has reached the end of its travel, it is 
automatically stopped by a limit 
switch. 

The spillway gates also have remote 
control, but these gates are entirely 
separate from the locks, and their con- 
trol is from a separate and much 
smaller control board. There are also 
many motors driving drainage pumps, 
operated by float switches and start- 
ing panels. 

At Gatun the control house is loca- 
` ted at the lower end of the upper lock. 
At Miraflores the location is the same 
—that is, at the lower end of the upper 
pair of locks; but there are only one 
pair of duplicate locks downstream 
from the control house. the same as 
upstream. At Pedro Miguel, the con- 
trol house is at the lower end of the 
one pair of locks. 

Indicators are used for all machines 
to show the operator in the control 


Google 


house the position of each machine at 
all times. In the case of certain ma- 
chines, the operation of a motor lasts 
only a few seconds, and the indication 
of their positions is given by the sim- 
ple means of red and green lights. 
Such machines are the cylindrical 
valves, auxiliary culvert valves, and 
miter forcing machines. It is never 
expected in normal operation to stop 
these machines at an intermediate 
point in their travel, and only the com- 
pleted operation is indicated by the 
red and green lights. 

For machines of more extended op- 
eration, which may be stopped at in- 
termediate points of travel, synchro- 
nous indicators are used, which show 
at all times the position of the machine, 
whether in the extremes of travel or 
at an intermediate point. A complete 
synchronous indicator consists of a 
transmitter geared to the machine in 
the lock wall and a receiver, or model 
at the switchboard in the control 
house. 

Synchronous indicators are provided 
for. miter gate moving machines, ris- 
ing stem valves, guard valves, fender 
chains, and for water level indication. 

“The control boards are of a flat top 
bench board type. Each board is 32 
inches high by 54 inches wide. The 
lengths for the three different board 
are as follows: 


Gatun ccdaciedsudasd 64 feet 
Pedro Miguel ....... 36 feet 
Miraflores .......... 52 feet 


The handles of the various control 
switches are above the surface of each 
board. In a similar manner the in- 
dicators are mounted with the greater 
part of their mechanism beneath the 
board, but with the scales and point- 
ers above the board. The visible por- 
tions of these indicators are of differ- 
ent forms in order to best indicate 
their respective machines. The miter 
gate indicator is nearly flush with the 
board and consists of a pointer swing- 
ing in a horizontal plane and re- 
sembling the plan view of a miter gate 
leaf. All these switches and indicators 
are located as nearly as possible in the 
same relative positions occupied by the 
machines to which they apply. While 
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Panama Canal locks showing centralized control board for operating locks and electric locomotives 
towing ships through 


the board is essentially a control board 
with indicators, it is made to resemble 
in a measure a plan view of the locks. 
The space immediately below the flat 
top of the board is occupied by the 
switch contacts, indicator motors, wir- 
ing connections, mechanical interlocks, 
etc. 

The canal and locks will accom- 
modate the largest vessels. The fact 
that the control board is a working 
miniature of the lock which it operates 
shows the operator the actual con- 
dition of gates, height of water, etc., 
and, consequently, having the whole 
condition in miniature under his eye, 
he knows what to do next and when 
to do it; the operator receiving his 
information as to the movement of the 
vessel from a towing master. The 


engineers on the locomotives which 
take the vessels through the locks, as 
well as the towing master, can see the 
position of the gates, but the position 
of the fender chains are indicated by 
semaphore arms on the lock walls. 

Let us take a vessel through a set 
of locks. 

It proceeds into the lock forebay 
either under its Own power or that 
of a tug, and comes to a full stop. 
It will then proceed under the power 
and control of four electric locomotives 
—two forward to take it along, one on 
each side, and two other astern, one 
on each side, to keep the vessel in the 
middle of the waterway and to stop it 
when it has reached the proper point, 
and to prevent it from moving forward 
too rapidly. 
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After the vessel comes to a full stop 
in the forebay its position is given by 
the towing master to the switchboard 
attendant, who, by moving a control 
switch lever, causes the lowering of 
the fender chain, which is indicated by 
the miniature fender chain on the con- 
trol board, after the lock gate is in the 
proper position. The fender chain is 
stretched across the canal to prevent 
the vessel from striking the gates if 
for some reason it should get beyond 
control. In such an event the fender 
chain brings the vessel to a full stop. 


Now the vessel advances into the 
lock by means of the electric locomo- 
tives. The fender chain is raised be- 
hind it and then the massive gates are 
shut behind, the miniature control 
board gates in the meantime indicating 
this movement. When the water in 
the lock has been raised or lowered, 
as the case may be, as shown on the 
water level indicators on the control 
board, these gates are opened and the 
boat is pulled into the next compart- 
ment, and so on. 


By Means of Irrigation Corn Ensilage Crop 
is Profitable After Grain Harvest 


That two crops such as grain and 
corn ensilage can be successfuly grown 
on the same land in the same season 
if these crops are irrigated, is one of 
the facts to which attention is called 
by the irrigation investigations at the 
University Farm at Davis, carried on 
under the direction of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in co-opera- 
tion with the State Engineering De- 
partment of California and with the 
California agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 


In both 1912 and 1913, as soon as 
possible after the grain crops were 
harvested, the land was given a thor- 
ough irrigation and as soon as the soil 
was sufficiently dry it was well plowed 


and worked into a fine seed bed by. 


rolling and harrowing. Then the corn 
was drilled in ten inches apart. In 
1912 the corn was seeded July 1. Plats 
that received 5.6 inches of water on 
July 18th produced eight tons of green 
corn ensilage per acre. The plat re- 
ceiving 10.14 inches in two irrigations 
produced 10.6 tons per acre. A third 
plat in which the seed was drilled in 


rows twenty inches apart and on which 
15.5 inches of water was applied in two 
Irrigations produced 15.4 tons of green 
corn ensilage per acre. In 1913 corn 
seeded August Ist, after a thorough 
irrigation and irrigated once after seed- 
ing, produced 7.5 tons of green feed, 
harvested October Ist. 


The water applied to these tracts 
cost $1.73 per acre foot. On the plats 
which the heaviest irrigation was prac- 
ticed the total cost of production was 
at the rate of $16.13 per acre, whereas 
the value of the green corn ensilage 
taken off was at the rate of $31.80 per 
acre, or a net profit of $15.77. 


Where grain is grown on unlevelled 
land and the farmers desire to irrigate 
and raise a Summer crop of corn a 
fairly uniform application of water 
may be given by following the ridges 
or “backbones” with the distributing 
laterals. From these distributing lat- 
erals furrows can be plowed 2.5 or 3 
feet apart and sufficient water turned 
into each of these furrows to flood 
the land, the furrows simply acting as 
guides to the water. 
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Federal Government Reports on Development 
of Irrigation in California 


3z O ASSIST in bringing 

e about the fullest utiliza- 
tion of the irrigation re- 
sources of California, the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has 
recently issued a bulletin on Irrigation 
Resources of California and Their Util- 
ization, by Frank Adams, irrigation 
manager in charge of work in Califor- 
nia. This is Bulletin 254 of the Office 
of Experiment Stations. 

This bulletin brings out the fact that 
despite the extent and importance of 
its irrigation interests, California has 
not kept pace, from an administrative 
standpoint, with other western states. 

While it has long been known that 
California contains a very large area 
of agricultural land needing irrigation 
in order to develop its highest pro- 
ductive capacity, it has also been 
known that the state has given much 
less attention to administrative irriga- 
tion laws than have most of the other 
western states. The long failure on 
the part of this state to enact such 
laws has been due very largely to lack 
of appreciation of the value of such 
legislative measures as a means of 
bringing about the most economical 
development. The apparent diversity 
of interests between the northern and 
southern portions of California, due to 
the more rapid irrigation development 
in the latter, has led to difference of 
opinion on this important point. There 
are also those who are satisfied to let 
development in irrigation take its 
course without legislative guide or re- 
striction. 

As regards the fundamental need of 
protecting public irrigation rights to 
the end that irrigation waters shall not 
be wasted, but shall bring prosperity 
to the largest number of farm hands, 
there is no north or south in Califor- 
nia. Irrigators in Southern California, 
however, are not generally willing to 


admit this fact because on the whole 
they use water very economically. 
Rights to water for irrigation have, 
however, been acquired by them, as by 
others in California, only in suits be- 
tween individuals in which the state 
has not been represented, and it has 
never been appreciated generally that 
such procedure nearly always involves 
some public waste. Throughout the 
state education in better methods on 
the one hand and on the other the ex- 
ercise of sufficient public control to 
keep use down to crop necessities are 
the only means that can insure the kind 
of irrigation progress that is truly 
economical. 

Realizing the need of a better gen- 

eral understanding throughout the 
state regarding the extent of the ir- 
rigable lands and of the possible irriga- 
tion development with the available 
water supply, the State Conservation 
Commission, appointed in 1911, for the 
purpose of investigating the natural 
resources of the state and of recom- 
mending legislation for their better 
conservation and utilization, arranged 
for co-operation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture in a com- 
prehensive study of the irrigation re 
sources, conditions and possibilities of 
the state. The results of this study are 
reported in the bulletin referred to and 
were made the basis of improved legis- 
lation relating to irrigation at the last 
session of the state legislature. 
The bulletin attempts to assemble 
and digest information relating to ir- 
rigation for the whole state rather than 
to give a more detailed account of a 
few selected localities. It contains 
three large colored maps showing dis- 
tribution of agricultural lands and the 
present state of irrigation development 
in Northern, Central and Southern 
California, respectively. 

The importance and the possibilities 
of irrigation development in the state 
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are revealed by the statement that 
“the total area of irrigable agricultural 
land found in the zones ot irrigation 
water supplies, which includes all of 
the valley lands, the rolling plains of 
the Great Valley, the arable portions 
of the Sierra footbills up to about 3000 
feet in elevation, and all of the plateau 
and desert lands to which some irriga- 
tion water supplies are available, is 
21,865,200 acres, of which 3,192,464 
acres are already irrigated, and 
9,699,600 acres are estimated as the 
area to be ultimately irrigated. 

“Of the total irrigable areas found 
about 28.5 per cent are in Northern 
California, about 44 per cent are in 
Central California, and about 27.5 per 
cent are in Southern California. Of 
the total irrigated area, about 15 per 
cent is in Northern California, about 
61 per cent is in Central California, 
and about 24 per cent is in Southern 
California. Of the areas it is estimated 
may ultimately be irrigated about 35.5 
per cent of the total are in Northern 
California, about 44.5 per cent are in 
Central California, and about 20 per 
cent are in Southern California. Of 
the estimated future increase in the ir- 
tigated acreage of California, about 45 
per cent is allotted to Northern Cali- 
tornia, about 36.5 per cent to Central 
California, and about 18.5 per cent to 
Southern California. 

“The agriculture of California has 
long been a subject of scientific inves- 
tigation so that the main agricultural 
characteristics of the state are known. 
Most of the soils, alkalis, crops, water, 
and cultural methods to develop irriga- 
tion have been discussed for many 
Years in publications of the California 
Experiment Station. A full irrigation 
census of the state, in which the United 
States Department of Agriculture co- 


operated, was made during 1910 and 
1911. 

“These investigations have made it 
plain that irrigation is neither equally 
necessary nor equally advantageous 
throughout California, nor 1s it pos- 
sible to determine either its necessity 
or its advantages wholly by the an- 
nual rainfall. However, rainless sum- 
maries render irrigation either a neces- 
sity or a marked advantage in nearly 
every section of the state. 

“While studies of the actual water 
requirements of crops have not gone 
far enough to give final results, they 
furnish an excellent basis for further 
study of this economy and the greatest 
practical extension of the irrigated 
area demands legislation limiting ir- 
rigation rights to beneficial use as de- 
termined by the amounts of water 
actually required to grow crops. Only 
a realization and enforcement of this 
principle can bring about the irrigation 
of the nearly 10,000,000 acres of Cali- 
fornia agricultural lands that it is es- 
timated in this report may ultimately 
be watered. ) 

“The equitable and orderly distribu- 
tion and delivery of water to actual 
users will undoubtedly in the end 
transcend in importance matters of 
even public interest, but such handling 
of irrigation water is not possible un- 
less rights to the water are certain, 
and it is believed that results will fall 
far short of the possible and practicable 
unless California gives the same meas- 
ure of attention and support to ques- 
tions of public control as is given in 
other western states.” 

Copies of this bulletin with its elab- 
orate maps may be had from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
75 cents per copy. 
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View showing buildings at Copper Mine and the three 1000 K. V. A. transformers in left foreground 


Copper Mine Switching Station, Most Important 
Transmission and Distribution Line Point 


a HE most important of the 
e switching stations on the 
system of the San Joaquin 
Light and Power Cor- 
poration is the Copper 
Mine, so called because 
of its proximity to the property of a 
copper mining corporation. The sta- 
tion is seventeen miles northeast of 
Fresno, at the base of the foothills, 
and is the strategic point of operation 
on the entire system, being the key to 
the main trunk lines from the Crane 
Valley power houses, the east and west 
60,000 volt transmission and the 30,000 
volt distribution system. 


While most important as a switch- 
ing station, the Copper Mine is also 
a substation and the high voltage is 
stepped down to 30,00 and 10,000 volt 
feeders for service in Fresno and the 
surrounding territory. 

Copper Mine first came into exist- 
ence in 1903 when a substation was 
built on the location to supply power 
for the working of a big copper mine 
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and smelter on adjoining property. A 
big mining development was antici- 
pated and it was expected that a big 
horsepower would be employed in op- 
eration. The ore, however, proved to 
be of too low grade to work profitably 
and the smelter was never placed in 
operation because of mechanical im- 
perfections. While the anticipated 
power business at this point failed to 
materialize, the selection of the site 
for the substation proved to be par- 
ticularly advantageous to the company 
for the purpose of operation and, as 
the territory served by the system in- 
creased in size, the importance of the 
Copper Mine as an operating point 
likewise increased. 

When the expansion of the com- 
pany’s system was begun and the west 
60,000 volt transmission system was 
built to Bakersfield, the Copper Mine 
was then made a switching station and 
it was placed into commission in July, 
1911, as such. 

When the east 60,00 volt transmis- 
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The Copper Mine Switching Station. Upper, View overlooking station from the water tower; 
Middle Left, Operator Charlie Lang at one of the big switches; Middle Right, One of the three 
1000 K. V. A. out-of-door type transformers; Lower, The pretty cottage and garden occupied by 
Operator Lang and family. 
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sion line was completed the station be- 
came the distributing hub for the entire 
system from its most northerly source 
of power. Two entering transmission 
lines deliver their current directly from 
the Crane Valley plants, while dis- 
tributing from the station are two 
60,000 volt transmission lines, one built 
down the west side of the valley and 
the other down the east side, coming 
together at Bakersfield and thus com- 
pleting a loop. 

Hence the Copper Mine enjoys a 
commanding position, being able to 
open and transfer any and all of the 
60,000 volt lines. It is able to switch 
both trunks onto one line or switch 
either one onto the other. In cases 
of emergency the entire situation is 
controlled from this point and the loop 
system of construction makes it pos- 
sible to conduct the entire operation 
with the minimum inconvenience and 
loss. 

The switching and substation equip- 
ment consists of three 200 K. V. A., 
seven 500 K. V. A. and three 1000 K. 
V. A. Allis Chalmers O. I. S. C. trans- 
formers with the necessary 60,000, 
30,000 and 10,000 volt K. V. Kelman 
switches to accompany the same. 
There are two sets of 60,000 volt and 
one set of 30,000 volt aluminum cell 
lightning arresters. The station is 
known as the first of the standard 
60,000 volt type. 

The 30,000 volt feeders controlled 
from the Copper Mine supply service 
to Merced Falls, Merced, Los Banos, 
Madera, Mendota, Fresno, Hanford, 
Corcoran, Stoil and Lemoore, while 
the 10,000 feeder touches the territory 
in the vicinity including Clovis, Friant 
and Sanger. 

The station is distinctive in that as 
it stands at present there are three 
separate switching stations all contrib- 
uting to the main general station. 
There is the old original station, which 
held all of the switches for the 30,000 
volt distribution system; the main 
building, holding all of the new 
switches for the 60,000 volt lines and 
the main control switches for the 30,000 
volt lines; and the smaller building, 
which has only lately been completed, 


holding the 60,000 and 30,000 volt 
switches for the three 1000 K. V. A. 
transformers. 

In charge of the operation of the 
station is Charlie Lang, who, for the 
past eight years, has been an employee 
of the company. He has worked him- 
self up from the post of a helper in 
the power house to the position as op- 
erator in the most important switch- 
ing station on the system. Lang first 
went to work in the San Joaquin power 
house in Crane Valley as a helper and 
from that position he was elevated to 
the post of oiler, where he was able 
to acquaint himself with the work of 
operation. In 1907 he was transferred 
to the Fresno substation, when there 
was need for an operator, and he was 
entrusted with the position. He in- 
mediately displayed his qualifications 
for the work and he soon became to 
be known as one of the best operators 
on the system. He was cool-headed, 
quick to act, careful and exercised good 
judgment, and when the Copper Mine 
was made a switching station and an 
operator: was to be chosen to be placed 
in charge, a tribute to Lang’s ability 
was paid by his selection for the 
position. He has since demonstrated 
that the confidence placed in him was 
well justified, for he has conducted the 
operation of that important station 
with faithfulness, rare skill and judg- 
ment. 

Charlie takes a great pride in the 
company’s property and the cottage 
and grounds that have been placed at 
his disposal are given as good, if not 
better, care than if they belonged to 
him personally. He has planted grass 
around the house and a beautiful lawn 
has resulted. He has a wonderful veg- 
etable garden and all kinds of fruit in 
season. He has proved to be a very 
successful gardener and his flowers, 
fruits and vegetables have won much 
praise from those fortunate enough to 
enjoy them. Mrs. Lang, too, deserves 
much credit for her part in the station 
life and she and her husband always 
extend the most cordial hospitality to 
the boys when their duties call them 
to the Copper Mine. Mrs. Lang has 
justly earned an enviable reputation as 
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a culinary artist and any one who is 


able to spend a meal hour at the Cop- 
per Mine is to be considered lucky. 
During the winter season when 
storms are frequent and there is apt 
to be trouble on the lines, you may 


rest assured that Charlie Lang is on 


the job at the Copper Mine, his eyes 
open and his willing hands ready to 
act in any emergency that might arise 
and threaten to interfere with the con- 
stant service of the electricity you are 
using. 


Three Million Sacks is Estimated Grain Yield 
for Tulare Lake Section this Year 


Grain farmers in the Tulare Lake 
district are expecting a big yield this 
year, and authoritative estimates place 
the harvest of wheat and barley at 
3,000,000 sacks. To handle this big 
crop additional warehouse capacity is 


being built at Corcoran, and machin- 
ery is being installed to facilitate the 
work of shipping and storing. Prep- 
arations are now being made for the 
harvest. In some sections of the val- 
ley the harvest is already under way, 


Shafter Colony to Have 
Half Section of Olives 


The Kern Valley Olive Company, 
Which owns a half section of land at 
Shafter, is beginning to plant what 
eventually is to be a 320 acre olive 
orchard at that place. Eighty acres 
will be planted to trees this season. 
Already another eighty acres have been 
sown to alfalfa, and a little later the 
remaining 160 acres will be planted to 
Egyptian corn. Next year the remain- 
der of the half section will be planted 
to olive trees. 

Development at Shafter has been 
very rapid since the land was put on 
the market by the Kern County Land 
Company, and the colony bids fair in 
a short time to rival the colonies at 
Wasco and McFarland in productivity 
and progress. 
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about ten days or two weeks ahead 


of the regular time. On the W. H. 
Jones ranch, below Corcoran, where 
a record grain crop will be had, five 
binders and a combined harvester are 
being used. There are about 4000 
acres of this ranch in fine grain, 800 
acres of which will be cut by binders 
drawn by a power tractor, and about 
3200 will be taken care of by a com- 
bined harvester. Harvest time in the 
lake region will be one of great ac- 
tivity. 


Great Activity in Northern 
Part of Kern County 


There is a world of activity in the 
Delano-Richgrove-Jasmine district in 
Kern County. Thirty-two acres are 
now being set to Washington Navel 
oranges. One square mile is being put 
into young olives. A hundred and 
twenty acres are being planted to 
Eureka lemons. New Alberta peach 
orchards cover a hundred and twenty 
acres. Almond trees are being put out 
to cover twenty acres. The various 
varieties of grapes will add forty acres 
to the vineyards. Hundreds of acres 
of alfalfa are sprouting, and many 
truck gardens cover more hundreds of 
acres. 
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California State Fruit Growers’ Convention at 
University Farm in June 


The next State Fruit Growers’ con- 
Vention will be held at the University 
Farm, Davis, California, during the 
first week of June, from the first to 
the sixth. The meeting will be under 
the joint auspices of the Commission 
of Horticulture and the Yolo County 
Board of Trade. By devoting an en- 
tire week to the meeting it is hoped 
to obviate the objection which has 
been raised to recent conventions, 
namely» that the time available has 
been too short for full discussion of 
the many interesting topics presented 
in the program. At this coming con- 
vention the following types or series 
of meetings will be presented. 


Consecutive lectures, to be given one 
each day during the week, upon some 
of the fundamental operations and con- 
siderations of fruit growing. For in- 
stance, there will be given each morn- 
ing during the hour from 8 to 9, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, a lecture on the 
general subject, “Information for New 
Settlers.” This series will be in charge 
of Dean Thomas Forsyth Hunt, of the 
College of Agriculture. At the same 
time there will also be going on a 
series of lectures on “Irrigation,” un- 
der the direction of Professor B. A. 
Etcheverry, a series on “Insect Pests,” 
arranged by Mr. E. O. Essig, and a 
series on “Frost,” arranged by Mr. R. 
S. Vaile. During the hour from 9:30 
to 10:30 and again from 11 to 12 other 
subjects will be taken up. Mr. C. B. 
Lipman will be in charge of “Soil 
Handling and Fertilization,” Mr. G. 
Harold Powell will arrange a series 
on “Co-operation in Horticultural Op- 
erations,” and the other subjects will 
be equally well provided for. Of par- 
ticular interest will be the lecture at 
11 o'clock each day on “Methods of 
Marketing.” On Tuesday» Mr. Dar- 
gitz, of the Cured Fruit Association, 
will present the methods of that or- 


ganization, and on the following days 
at the same hour representatives of the 
other organizations mentioned will 
present their methods. In the series 
on “Utilization of Surplus and Waste 
Fruit,” a lecture will be given each 
day upon such subjects as Vinegar 
Making, Preparation of Unfermented 
Fruit Juices, Home Canning, and other 
similar subjects. In the afternoon the 
program shows for each day a lecture 
upon “Opportunities for Women in 
Horticulture.” At each of these ex- 
ercises the speaker will be a woman 
who has made a particular success of 
some practical branch of fruit grow- 
ing, explaining her methods and re- 
sults. 


On Tuesday a meeting or confer- 
ence on “Apple Culture” will com- 
mence at 8 a. m. and continue each 
hour throughout the forenoon, while 
in the afternoon the subject of “Cod- 
ling Moth” is scheduled for the whole 
time between 1:30 and 5. This will 
be for people who are more interested 
in the culture of this fruit than in any 
other subject. Papers will be pre- 
sented by growers and other com- 
petent speakers upon the culture of 
the apple in our most important dis- 
tricts, and upon various important 
problems of the industry. At the same 
time there will be ample time for dis- 
cussion, so that the apple growers will 
have upon this day a little convention 
of their own. On the afternoon of the 
following day will be found scheduled 
a similar conference of pear growers, 
discussing the particular subject of 
“Pear Blight.” All our other impor- 
tant fruits are similarly provided for 
on various days and an effort will be 
made in the final program to avoid 
conflict of similar interests, so far as 
possible. The schedule on Thursday 
has been made of particular interest 
to fruit packers and shippers. Special 
sessions have been provided for the 
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Grange and the Farmers’ Union, and 
such organizations as the Canners’ 
League, Nurserymen’s Association, 
Horticultural Journalists, Commission 
Men, Realty Men, Fertilizer Dealers, 
Manufacturers of Spray Materials and 
Apparatus, and all other interests that 
are closely connected with horticulture 
will be invited to attend and co-operate 
in the meetings. 


The important subject of “The 
Eight-Hour Labor Law” will receive 
much consideration, a conference ex- 
tending through one entire day being 
devoted to this subject, during which 
time many able speakers will be 
heard. 


During the evenings some particu- 
larly interesting speakers will be heard 
upon topics of general interest, and 
prominent men from all over the 
United States will be brought in for 
this purpose. 


The main object of the whole con- 
vention will be to provide practical and 
thoroughly up-to-date information for 
both new settlers and experienced 
growers, with plenty of time for dis- 
cussions. In the final program each 
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exercise will bear a specific title and 
the name of the leading speaker. 
Among these speakers will be found 
many of our most successful practical 
men and women growers, as well as 
experts in various lines from the State 
University, State Horticultural Com- 
mission, and County Horticultural 
Commissioners. Since more than one 
hundred and fifty separate lectures are 
to be delivered, it will manifestly be 
impossible for one person to attend 
them all. 

It is expected that the usual rail- 
road rates will be obtained for this 
convention and living expenses will 
be reduced to a minimum. The Uni- 
versity Farm School will provide ac- 
commodations at $2 per day for meals 
and room, or $1.50 per day for meals 
and cot. Attention is also called to 
the excellent opportunities for camp- 
ing at the farm, making it possible 
for fruit growers to come with their 
families in automobiles or otherwise 
and camp upon the grounds during the 
session of the convention. A most en- 
joyable outing can thus be obtained, 
accompanied by the benefits afforded 
by the convention. 


Madera County Will Have Farm Adviser 


A step toward the greater devel- 
opment of the farming interests of 
Madera County was recently taken by 
the supervisors of that county when 
lt was decided to employ a farm ad- 
viser for the fiscal year 1914-1915. 
When the time comes $2000 will be 
set aside to be used for this purpose. 

The salary of the adviser will be 
paid by the State University and the 
money from the county will be used 
tor office, laboratory and traveling ex- 
penses. People from Chowchilla and 
Fairmead united with members of the 
Mountain Progressive Club and the 
Madera Chamber of Commerce in ap- 
pearing before the supervisors to urge 
this appropriation. 


The next step will be the organiza- 
tion of a farmers’ bureau, through 
which the expert may work for the 
dissemination of information. A meet- 
ing for this purpose will probably be 


called within the month and it is ex- 
pected there will be a large attendance 
so keen is the interest manifested. 

The offer of a farm adviser was first 
brought to the attention of Madera 
County by Dean T. F. Hunt of the 
College of Agriculture when he ad- 
dressed a meeting in Madera on the 
subject of rural credits. Later it was 
spoken of at farmers’ institutes held in 
Fairmead and Chowchilla and met in- 
stant approval. 
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Paso Robles Rapidly Increasing Demand for 
Agricultural and Industrial Power 


PT CISD ASO ROBLES is the cen- 


| Ly ter of a very prosperous 
A su agricultural community in 


San Luis Obispo County. 
Dairying and alfalfa 
growing are two of the 
most important of its industries, and 
during the past few months there has 
been a stimulation of activity through- 
out the entire district. 

Owners of alfalfa tracts and dairies 
are rapidly adopting electricity for ir- 
rigation purposes, and during the pres- 
ent pumping season District Agent O. 
A. Kommers has installed a number 
of plants, all of which are doing ex- 
cellent service and are attracting a 
great deal of attention from ranchers 
in their respective localities. The pros- 
pects for a large number of additional 
installations in the near future are 
very bright. 

A development which is expected to 
largely increase activity in the Paso 
Robles district, is the subdividing of 
the famous Atascadero Ranch by the 
Colony Holding Corporation. This 
concern is cutting up a splendid tract 
of 23,000 acres into small farms and 
is also establishing a townsite upon the 
holding. Three and one-half miles of 
10,000 volt line has been built to the 
tract, and at the present time there are 
seven meters in service lighting the 
ranch houses, barns, bunk houses, tent 
houses and offices. The Colony Hold- 
ing Company expects to establish fac- 
tories and shops in Atascadero, which, 
with the large acreage soon to be 
placed under cultivation, will create a 
demand for industrial and agricultural 
power. 

Among the recent converts to elec- 
tricity from gasoline power is the firm 
of Clark and Marzoini, who conduct 
a large dairy and alfalfa ranch near 
San Miguel. They are irrigating 200 
acres of alfalfa and run several strings 
of thoroughbred cows. Their water 
supply is obtained from four wells, 
located on the banks of the Salinas 
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River, which are harnessed to a seven- 
inch pump. Until electricity was 
brought onto the property these wells 
were operated by means of a 40 horse- 
power gasoline engine, but a 25 horse- 
power motor is now doing the work, 
and the stream of water it is throwing 
is a sight worth going miles to see. 


This electrical plant has attracted a 


great deal of attention throughout the 
district and the success of its opera- 
tion has been responsible for the in- 
stallation of a similar plant on the ad- 
joining ranch, owned by J. M. Kalar. 
This rancher has also replaced a 40 
horsepower gasoline engine with a 25 
horsepower motor, which is direct con- 
nected to a seven-inch pump. 

That Mr. Kalar and Messrs. Clark 
and Marzoini are delighted with their 
plants, can be told by one glance upon 
their smiling faces. They are actually 
wearing the smile that won’t come off, 
and they declare that had they realized 
the motor offered such a saving in 
labor, as well as good nature, they 
would have been converted long ago. 
District Agent Kommers is a frequent 
visitor at both places and he is a wel- 
come guest on all occasions. Dairy 
buildings and ranch houses on these 
properties will be equipped imme- 
diately for lights. — 

Another alfalfa grower to discard the 
gasoline engine in favor of an elec- 
tric motor is James Taylor, who owns 
a ninety-two acre ranch near Paso 
Robles. He was formerly running a 
35 horsepower gasoline engine to op- 
erate a three-inch pump, but a 7% 
horsepower motor is now doing the 
work. He has also adopted the res- 
ervoir system of irrigation and his 
pump is discharging continuously into 
the reservoir, and the results of this 
system are eminently satisfactory to 
him. His reservoir is a model in every 
respect. It was constructed by Mr. 
Nyeburg of Paso Robles along the 
lines he thought best suited to res- 
ervoir construction in this locality. It 
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will undoubtedly be held out as an ex- 
ample for others to be constructed in 
the near future. Mr. Taylor is irrigat- 
ing an excellent tract of alfalfa and 
is greatly pleased with the advantages 
of the little motor. 

Another very satisfactory motor in- 
stallation is on the ranch of M. F. 
Russell, three miles south of Paso 
Robles. Mr. Russell is wearing what 


is rapidly becoming known as the 
“Electric Smile,” for persons who have 
seen his property declare he has the 
best stand of alfalfa 


in San Luis 


At Templeton the Oakridge Or- 
chards Company has installed a five 
horsepower motor to irrigate seventy 
acres of alfalfa. The land is situated 
along the Paso Robles Creek and is 
favored by the best of water condi- 
tions. The total lift is but twenty feet. 

In the city of Paso Robles the use 
of power for industrial purposes is 
likewise increasing. The Paso Robles 
Pharmacy recently installed a com- 
bination ice chopper and ice cream 
freezer which is operated by a two- 
horsepower single phase motor direct 


Temporary bridge and water mains across the Salinas River at Paso Robles, showing power house 
and water works in the background 


Obispo County. His reservoir is loca- 
ted on the edge of the state highway 
and a neat sign is being placed on its 
banks to tell the hundreds of people, 
who daily pass the spot, that the water 
they see stored in the reservoir and 
flooding the adjacent land, is being 
pumped by electric power. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s well is drilled on the banks of 
the Salinas River and is pumped into 
the reservoir 1000 feet distant by a7% 
horsepower motor. 
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connected. The firm is now manufac- 
turing their own ice cream, whereas 
formerly it was purchased. A batch 
of ice cream is now made in from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Clausen 
Brothers, the proprietors of the store, 
are much pleased with their investment 
and are now confirmed boosters for 
electricity. 

Eddy Brothers, proprietors of a local 
meat market, have installed a three 
horsepower motor to take the place of 
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a five horse power gasoline engine for- 
merly used to operate a meat chopper 
and refrigerating plant. The proprie- 
tors of this establishment have always 
endeavored to keep abreast of the times 
and by the installation of electricity 
they realize they have taken another 
step in this direction. 

The campaign for new lighting con- 
sumers has been going steadily on and 
during the last five months more than 
fifty new meters have been installed. 
The good work is still going on and 
District Agent Kommers is much 
pleased with the outlook. 

Unique among water systems is the 
present manner of supplying Paso 
Robles as a result of the recent storms 
which washed out the bridge across 


the Salinas River, upon which the steel 
water mains were laid. When the 
bridge went out, the mains likewsie 
were demolished, and as yet the struc- 


ture has not been repaired. To supply 
service in the emergency, District 
Agent Kommers strung fire hose across 
the gap but this was soon replaced by 
a four-inch main, which is suspended 
by cables across the distance of 200 
feet. These temporary mains are now 
giving good service and are causing no 
trouble whatsoever. 


District Agent Kommers is doing 
good work in Paso Robles and his at- 
tention to the requests of his consum- 
ers and general public alike is being 
much appreciated. 


Feterita, New Cereal, Seems to be Adapted 
to San Joaquin Valley Conditions 


Among others who have been ex- 
perimenting with the new cereal 
feterita, is John Daggs, a swine 
breeder of Modesto, and like most 
others his experience seems to show 
that there is much merit to this new 
crop. 

Last year Mr. Daggs planted a small 
piece of ground to the following 
grains: kaffir corn, milo maize, Egyp- 
tian wheat, Egyptian corn, and feterita. 
The growing conditions were anything 
but favorable as the ground was poorly 


tilled before planting was done and 
lacked moisture. After seeding, no 
other work was done on the land until 
harvest time, when it was found that 
the feterita produced about twice as 
large a crop to the acre as any of the 
others. 


The idea of this seeming neglect was 
to see what the .different varieties 
would do under adverse conditions; 
and in this respect the feterita seemed 
to have excelled all others; so much 
so, in fact, that Mr. Daggs has planted 
10 acres this year. 


Vote Bonds to Enlarge the 
Modesto Irrigation District 


Two propositions for issuing bonds 
totaling $610,000 for improving and 
enlarging the Modesto Irrigation Dis- 
trict were carried by a large majority 
at the recent election held for that pur- 
pose. One was for $500,000 for con- 
crete flumes and fills and enlarging 
the main canal, and the other for re- 
pairing the canals. 
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McFarland Residents Ask | 
For Rural Mail Delivery 


The request for a rural mail delivery 
for the residents of the McFarland dis- 
trict is now before the federal author- 
ities. The patrons have pledged them- 


selves to meet the requirements of the 
department and the establishment of 
the service is soon expected. The route 
will be twenty-five miles in length 


Trade of the United States with Argentina 
and Contributions to Our Food Supply » 


Popular interest in the trade and in- 
dustry of Argentina, which has re- 
cently been aroused by reason of its 
increasing contributions to our food 
supply, is heightened by the announce- 
ment that the American mission at 
Buenos Ayres is to be raised from the 
rank of a ministry to that of an em- 
bassy. 

Argentina is the foremost South 
American country as a market for 
products of the United States, our sales 
thereto in the last calendar year hav- 
ing been fifty-five million dollars in 
value, compared with forty million to 
Brazil and fifty-two million to the re- 
maining twelve countries of that con- 
(ment, 


Our trade with Argentina shows a 
constant and rapid expansion, exports 
thereto having grown from five million 
dollars in 1893 to fourteen million in 
1903 and fifty-five million in 1913; 
while imports therefrom rose from five 
million in 1893 to nine million in 1903 
and twenty-seven million in 1913. 
Thus exports to Argentina quadrupled 
and imports therefrom trebled during 
the last ten years. 

American manufactures have long 
been popular in Argentina and con- 
stitute an important part of the grow- 
ing exports to that country. Sales to 
that country during the last fiscal year, 
as shown by statements recently pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, included many articles of 
wide use in an agricultural and rapidly 
developing country, such as farming 
implements, six and one-third million 
dollars; twine, two million; traction 
and stationary engines, one million; 
and windmills, a half million. Auto- 
mobiles were exported to the extent 
oi one and one-quarter million dollars’ 
worth; other cars and carriages, three 
million; sewing machines, eight hun- 
dred eighty thousand dollars’ worth; 


typewriters, three hundred fifty-five 
thousand; cash registers, two hundred 
sixty-one thousand; and miscellaneous 
machinery, one and three-quarter mil- 
lion dollars. Other articles exported 
in large quantities included boards and 
planks, five and two-thirds million dol- 
lars; shooks, two and one-third mil- 
lion; furniture and other wood manu- 
factures, one million; gasoline and 
naphthas, two and one-third million; 
illuminating oil, two and one-quarter 
million; cotton seed oil, one million; 
leather manufactures, including boots 
and shoes, two and one-half million; 
chemicals, drugs and medicines, one 
and one-quarter million; and cotton 
goods and electrical appliances, each 
about a half million dollars. Musical 
instruments, clocks and watches, glass- 
ware, wheelbarrows, soap, blacking, 
firearms and scales and balances are 
among the numerous other items illus- 
trative of the wide range covered by 
the exports from the United States to 
Argentina. 


Argentina’s sales to the United 
States are chiefly of hides and skins, 
wool, chemicals and, in recent months, 
corn and beef. Imports of cattle hides 
in the last fiscal year aggregated sixty- 
seven million pounds, valued at twelve 
and a half million dollars; the last six 
months, however, being only about 
half as much as those of the cor- 
responding months of 1912. Imports 
of Argentina goat skins during the 
year amounted to four and one-quarter 
million pounds, valued at one and one- 
half million dollars; wool, twenty-five 
and one-quarter million pounds, valued 
at five million; and quebracho wood 
and extract thereof, used in the tanning 
industry, three and one-quarter million 
dollars in value. 


Corn and beef show greatly in- 
creased imports from Argentina in the 
period following the enactment of the 
new tariff law, which placed those ar- 
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ticles on the free list. In the fiscal 
year 1912 only 23,909 bushels of corn 
arrived from Argentina, and in the 
fiscal year 1913 only 879,822 bushels. 
Of meat and meat extracts (exclusive 
of sausage casings) the imports during 
1912 were but $2929 and $7395, respect- 
ively. In the three months of October, 
November and December of last year, 
however, imports of Argentine corn 
rose to 4,102,589 bushels, and those of 
Argentine beef to 6,606,886 pounds, 
while unofficial reports indicate even 
larger arrivals during January and 
February of the present year. 

In general terms, Argentina takes 
about 15 per cent of its imports from 
the United States, compared with ap- 
proximately 31 per cent from the 
United Kingdom and 17 per cent from 
Germany. Of its exports, it sends 
about 7% per cent to the United States, 
a portion of the shipments being con- 
signed direct to this country and a por- 
tion leaving Argentina “for orders,” 
but eventually sold in our market. 
Consular advices from Argentina in- 


dicate that its total imports in 1913 
were valued at $406,605,200, and its 
total exports $466,581,888. 


Argentina’s present foreign com- 
merce of $873,000,000 a year is an in- 
dication of what may before long be 
expected of a country possessing its 
wealth in the basic factors of economic 
progress. Its productivity rests upon 
an area of 1,139,000 square miles, or 
729,000,000 acres, of which 253,000,000 
are available for agriculture and graz- 
ing. The country also possesses cer- 
tain minerals, including petroleum, 
gold, silver, copper, lead and coal. 
Small quantities of copper, copper ore, 
and wolfram ore are being exported, 
and production of petroleum and coal 
has begun. There are, however, no 
government statistics of mineral pro- 
duction. 


While Argentina is five times as 


large as Germany, its population of 
7,172,000 is but one-ninth, and its for- 
eign trade only about one-fifth that of 
Germany. 


Cooking to be Taught by Mail by State University 


“What shall we have for dinner?” 
Housewives of California will have 
this question answered by the Univer- 
sity of California. Miss Marguerite 
Cooley, trained professionally at Co- 
lumbia, is to take full charge of a cor- 
respondence course in domestic science 
which will deal with the selection and 
use of the food in the home. 

Among other things the classifica- 
tion, composition, and nutritive value 
of food materials will be taught, with 
consideration of the cost of various 
food, so that menus may be prepared 


Anaheim Vineyardist Has 
An Ever-Bearing Grape 


George Ziegler of Anaheim has an 
ever-bearing grape. It has been con- 
tinuously setting small fruit and ripen- 
ing mature bunches all winter. 
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in which the different nutritive ele- 
ments needed may be represented and 
yet economy be observed. The kitchen 
and the cook stove will be the lab- 
oratory equipment required for the 
correspondence course in the “Prin- 
ciples of Cooking.” In this case will 
be taught the relation of different 
methods of cooking to the appetizing- 
ness and the digestibility of foods. 
“Feeding the Family” will be the sub- 
ject of a third correspondence course. 
In this students will be taught how 
children should be fed. 


Here’s a Good Report 
of Intensified Farming 
George T. Scott, on a patch of land 
50 by 75 feet in Pomona, this last 
season gathered forty-three bushels of 
potatoes, six tons of pumpkins, and 
several bushels of turnips and radishes. 
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Missouri's Lesson in Scientific Farming--Day of 
Hit-or-Miss Farming is Gone 


(From the St. Louis Republic, January 2, 1914) 


The valuation of Missouri’s farm 
crops in 1913 was $175,000.000. Only 
three other states exceeded these fig- 
ures—Texas, Illinois and Iowa. And 
when it is considered that corn is Mis- 
souri's biggest crop and that 1913, be- 
cause of the drouth, was one of the 
poorest corn years the country has 
known, Missouri’s showing is indeed 
remarkable. Yet it 1s not in the total 
value of its crops—imposing as that 
total is—that Missourians can take the 
most pride. The source of greatest 
satisfaction is in what this state has 
accomplished under adverse conditions 
and the reasons therefor. Therein, 
too, is the promise of the state’s ag- 
ricultural future. 

In 1901 we had just about such a 
drouth as that of last year. But in 
1901, as pointed out by T. R. Doug- 
lass, assistant professor of Agronomy 
at the University of Missouri, we were 
helpless. The farmer did not know 
how to fight. the sun. The press of 
the state had no message of encour- 
agement to give. We were all at the 
mercy of the weather. And so, in 1901, 
our corn yielded but 61,667,000 bushels. 
But last year, under similar conditions, 
we produced 132,748,541 bushels of 
corn—more than twice as much as in 
that drouth year of little more than a 
decade ago. The difference in the re- 
sult of these two years is explained 
by the fact that the Missouri farmer 
of today knows a great deal more 
about farming than he did in 1901. 

First of all, the farmer has learned 
the necessity of a pure» vigorous seed. 
He has learned to select the varieties 
of seed best adapted to the soil and 
general conditions of his farm. He has 
learned more about cultivating corn. 
In 1901 the farmer let the soil bake 
hard under the sun. In 1913 the prac- 
tice of frequent shallow cultivation, in 
order to conserve the precious mois- 
ture, was widely followed throughout 


Missouri. And a press which in 1901 
could only break its silence to deplore 
the burning heat and to hope for rain, 
pounded steadily in 1913 on the neces- 
sity of “dry farming.” 

Knowledge comes and, as regards 
the vital importance of productive 
farms, wisdom does not linger. While 
it always has been popular to refer 
to the farmer as the backbone of the 
country and to shout, rhetorically, that 
as fares the farmer so fares the world, 
the plain fact is that until recently 
such declarations were as sounding 
brass. Such words were the truth, but 
we did not know how solemnly truth- 
ful they were. We all know it now. 
The city man watches the weather con- 
ditions during the growing season just 
as anxiously and just as hopefully as 
does the farmer himself. The average 
city man reads an article on farming 
today with something of the same in- 
terest as the farmer. In short, the 
farm is the most engaging topic of the 
hour, not only to the farmer but to 
everybody else. The day of hit-or- 
miss farming is gone. The day of ag- 
gressive business farming is dawning. 

For example, in the page review of 
Missouri published in The Republic’s 
New Year edition the productive ver- 
satility of our state was shown in the 
fact that we produce more cotton than 
Virginia and more corn than Kansas. 
Our leadership in mules was noted, 
the fact that only one other state pro- 
duces sheep as valuable per head as 
Missouri’s; our annual $50,000,000 
worth of poultry, our 4,000,000 hogs 
and the thirty-two bushels of corn to 
the acre, as compared with twenty- 
one for Texas and twenty-three for 
Kansas. But attention was also called 
to the fact that the arrangement of 
fences on a farm is of particular im- 
portance, that a rod of woven-wire 
fence on a farm where land is worth 
$100 per acre wastes some 22 cents’ 
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worth of land; and that the man who 
operates a small farm must fence it 
sparingly if he is going to get returns 
for his investment of labor and cap- 
ital. There was a word of warning 
also about buildings—about the eco- 
nomic danger of having more buildings 
than the farm needed or justified. 

It may be repeated, then, that farm- 
ing has become a business in which 
matters of detail have to be scrutinized 
as closely and the coordination of 
various departments promoted and 


maintained as scientifically as in the 


organized merchandising or manufac- 
turing plant. The farmer today is a 
business man. He leaves nothing to 
chance. He observes no custom ex- 
cept to conform to the principle of 
efficient management. This is true of 
all the states, but it is especially true 
of Missouri, where, under the leader- 
ship and genuine inspiration of our 
College of Agriculture, the farmer has 
been taught how to fight adverse con- 
ditions and how to take fullest advan- 
tage of propitious circumstances. 


Teaching Farmers to Keep Accounts on the Farm 


A new bulletin which should be of 
interest to farmers throughout the 
country has just been published by 
the department, entitled, “A System 
of Farm Cost Accounting,” (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 572). The bulletin says: 

No previous knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing is necessary to understand the sys- 
tem outlined, and if the farmer follows 


the suggestions he will find them of 
value in estimating the profits or losses 
on his business every year. The sys- 
tem as described has been tried for 
three years in New York by fifty-three 
farmers and under various conditions. 
The bulletin may be had free on ap- 
plication to the department as long as 
the supply lasts. 


Orange Growers Much Pleased With Experiment 


An interesting experiment in the 
handling of fruit in the orchard has 
just been made at an orange grove in 
the Lindsay district. On December 15 
fruit was stored in picking boxes which 
were opened March 2. Two boxes ex- 
posed to the sun showed more than 
sixty per cent decay; two boxes, pro- 
tected from sun and rain with free ac- 
cess to air, were practically unspoiled, 


Save Your Pencils 


Lead pencil manufacture in the 
United States is consuming 73,000,000 
feet of lumber annually, of which 
about one-half is estimated to be 
wasted in sharpening or throwing 
away short ends. 
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only two oranges having to be thrown 
away; two boxes protected from sun, 
rain and wind showed five per cent 
decay. The fruit was sweet and the 
orange growers are taking consider- 
able satisfaction in this fact, because 
the demonstration has proved that the 
fruit can be picked, partly green, be- 
fore the cold weather sets in and stored 
until such time as it can be handled. 


Cork for Fruit Shipping 


About 5000 tons of cork sawdust are 
used in Spain annually in packing 
fruits for shipment. Some 40,000 per- 
sons are employed in some manner in 
the cork industry in Spain, with an 
average wage of about 67 cents a day. 
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Electricity on a Poultry Farm--Facilitates 
Work and Stimulates Laying Hens 


The largest farms, where the heav- 
iest work is necessary, were the first 


to adopt electricity for light and power. ` 


But the use of electricity on the farm 


is by no means restricted to the large 
places. Indeed, many small farms, 
familiarly called “chicken ranches” be- 
cause they are practically devoted to 
chicken farming, have been completely 
electrified. 


Electricity is just as essential on the 
small farm as on the large, in direct 
proportion to the amount of work to 
be done. The chicken farm, be it only 
ten or twenty acres, needs electric light 
just the same as any farm. During 
the short days of fall and winter a 
great deal of work about a chicken 
plant has to be done during the hours 
of darkness when some convenient and 
safe form of artificial light is abso- 
lutely necessary. And it has been 
said, upon good authority, that elec- 
tric lamps have a very stimulating ef- 
fect upon the laying hens when placed 
in the chicken pens. By turning on 
the lights an hour before daylight, and 
keeping them on an hour after sunset, 
the chickens have more time to ex- 
ercise and eat, and consequently lay 
more eggs. 


New Regulation Means 
Big Saving to Shippers 


The order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granting the same 
rate eastbound as westbound on dried 
fruits in strawboard boxes, will mean 
a saving to the raisin industry of the 
State of California of ahout $250,000 
annually, according to estimates made 
by officials of the California Associated 
Raisin Company. It is estimated that 
the saving will amount to nearly $40 
per car, or about $2 a ton. on all pack- 
age goods alone, such as seeded and 
seedless raisins. 
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Be this as it may, there is plenty of 
hard work to be done around any 
chicken farm where a thousand or 
more hens are kept. Water has to be 
pumped, feed cut, ground and mixed. 
In the workroom a small motor will 
assist with the sawing of lumber, the 
sharpening of tools and the driving of 
such woodworking machinery as nec- 
essary for making crates, nests, boxes, 
repairs, etc. 

Running water in the chicken pens 
and yards 1s something only the sea- 
soned farmer can appreciate. It is 
surprising what a lot of water a thou- 
sand hens will require on a hot day, 
and when this has to be carried in 
buckets it 1s back-breaking work. A 
small electric motor can be used very 
economically for the pumping of water 
and keeping a constant supply trickling 
in the drinking cups. Cutting green 
bone, grinding alfalfa, cracking corn, 
etc., require plenty of power, and the 
electric current, which can be snapped 
on and off without a thought of time 
or weather, is a great convenience. 

Electric heat has also been very suc- 
cessfully employed in hatching and 
brooding chickens. Giving, as it does, 
a steady and reliable heat, it is very 
effective in incubator work. 


Oakdale To Be Made a 
Melon Growing Center 


Farmers at Oakdale are arranging 
for very extensive plantings of melons. 
At a meeting held recently the prop- 
osition of melon raising on an exten- 
sive scale was discussed. Klickley 
Sweets were decided upon for market- 
ing purposes, and Rockyford can- 
taloupes. Casabas will be grown for 
the winter markets. Many inquiries 
have been received from commission 
houses in Portland, Tacoma and 
Seattle, representatives of whom have 
agreed to buy the entire output. 
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Old No. 96 Does An Acrobatic Performance 
Coming Down Steep Mountain Grade 


Č . e, 


On the right, Garage Foreman 
Bob Carlisle of the Bakersfield 
District, standing beside the 
wrecked machine in which he 
had such a miraculous escape. 
It is easy to be seen how close 
the machine came to 

plunging over the grade. 


Bob Carlisle, the genial foreman of 
_ the company garage in Bakersfield, re- 
cently had the exceedingly exciting 
and trying experience of riding in an 
automobile which turned completely 
over while making its way down a 
steep mountain grade. That Bob was 
not injured is considered a miracle. 
He was thrown out just before the 
machine turned turtle and fortunately 
escaped with a few scratches. The 
machine, old No. 96, one of the big 
Buick roadsters, was badly damaged 
and came near falling to utter an- 
nihilation. The spot where the ac- 
cident occurred is on top of a bluff 
from which there is a sheer drop of 
more than 1000 feet to the river bed 
below. Had the machine plunged over 


this cliff, what its condition would 
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The wreck of old No. 96 
after the wheels had been 
removed and preparations 
were being made to remove 
it to the repair shop. 


have been after it struck the bottom, 
can well be imagined. 

The scene of the accident was far 
up the Caliente canyon, nead Bodfish. 
Carlisle was coming down the grade 
and when he went to apply his brakes, 
he found they would not hold. The 
car continued down the steep grade, 
gaining impetus as it went, but the 
driver skillfully kept it in the road. 


In a predicament of this kind the 
worst possible situation that could con- 
front the driver of the luckless vehicle 
would be a team in the road, and as 
Bob suddenly swung around a curve 
this was the nightmare that stared him 
in the face. There, not many yards 
ahead, was a four-horse team slowly 
plodding toward him. To turn out 
would have been suicide. There was 
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but one thing to do, and Bob turned 


his car into the bank. Old 96 started 
to climb up the steep wall of decom- 
posed granite. It reached its nose as 
high up on the bank as it could, fully 
eight feet above the roadway: and then 
toppled over backward, landing on the 
outside of the road overhanging the 
cliff. And there it stayed until sev- 
eral days later when Superintendent 


Meudell and members of the garage 
force came to its rescue. It was a 
hard blow to old 96, but this hero of 
many thousands and thousands of 
miles of rough travel is not yet ready 
to lie down on account of a little ac- 
cident of this kind, and will probably 
chug out hundreds and hundreds of 
miles more before it is satisfied to find 
a resting place in the junk heap. 


Invoking the Parcel Post to Bring Product of 
the Farm Directly to the City Home 


Preliminary steps have been taken 
by the postoffice department to per- 
fect its plan for reducing the cost of 
living by having the parcel post carry 
products of the farm directly to the 
door of the consumer. 

Ten cities were selected to begin 
the work of establishing direct con- 
nections between producer and con- 
sumer, Postmaster General Burleson 
having already issued an order per- 
mitting the use of crates and boxes 
for butter, eggs, poultry, vegetables 
and fruit shipped by parcel post. 

Orders have gone forth to the post- 
masters at Houston, Atlanta» St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Baltimore, Detroit, La 
Cross, Wis.; Lynn, Mass.; Rock 
Island, Ill., and Washington, directing 
them to “receive the names of persons 
willing to supply farm products in re- 


Alaska Supplying Market 
For California Chickens 


Six thousand live fowls shipped to 
Alaska on one ship is the record made 
recently by a chicken ranch near Oak- 
land. The different breeds of chicken 
stand the Alaska climate well and the 
eggs sell for a huge price during the 
winter. An order has been placed by 
the same consignee for 12,000 chickens 
next year from the same Alameda 
County ranch. 


tail quantities by parcel post.” Printed 
lists of these names showing the kind 
and quantity of commodity available 
will be distributed among town and 
city patrons. 

“By the use of the lists,” declared 
First Assistant Postmaster General 
Roper in a recently issued statement, 
“the city consumer will be able to get 
in touch with a farmer who will fill 
his weekly orders for butter and eggs 
and other farm produce. . The con- 
sumer will receive the product fresh 
from the country and the personal re- 
lationship established will no doubt 
tend to improve the quality. The far- 
mer will be relieved of carrying his 
product to market as the rural carrier 
will make daily collections at the far- 
mer’s door of these retail shipments to 
city consumers.” 


Dairymen of Angiola 
Organize a Creamery 


The dairymen of Angiola, Spa and 
Alpaugh have organized a creamery 
to be called the “Angiola Co-operative 
Creamery Company.” More than $3000 
has been subscribed, the stock selling 
for $1 a share. The officers of the 
new organization are H. E. Whipple, 
president; J. J. Chambers, vice-presi- 
dent; G. C. Groeneveld, secretary, and 
J. C. Manock, treasurer. 
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Solomon Has Nothing On 
The Live Wire 

The early bird catches the night- 
watchman asleep. 

The duck doesn’t cackle, but she de- 
livers the goods and goes on her way 
rejoicing just the same. 

Even a pickle has a mild disposition 
before something happens to sour it. 

Advertising always pays—even when 
the advertiser forgets to. 

People who live in glass houses 
should wear kimonos. 

Early to bed and early to rise makes 
a man throw away his alarm clock. 

Electricity is life—if you don’t use 
it you are a dead one. 


Flirting with Time 

One morning Cutter got to work be- 
fore 8 o'clock. Some one, a highly re- 
spectable person whose name we will 
not divulge, suggested that we dedicate 
the following bundle to him in rec- 
ognition of his meritorious act. So 
here goes: 

“I see you are early of late. You 
used to be behind before, but now you 
are first at last.” 


Bay Rum goes to one’s head but it 
seldom intoxicates. | 


It All Depends Upon Your 
Point of View 
Miss Foster: “Do you really believe 
there are men in heaven?” 
Jo P.: “Sure, there must be. It 
wouldn't be heaven without them.” 


Our Own Harry, Too 

Van: “Morning, Harry ; what makes 
you so happy?” 

Harry: “Got a fine present.” 

Van: “That so? What is it?” 

Harry: “This peachy diamond ring.’ 

Van: “Gee, it’s a beaut. Who gave 
it to you?” 

Harrv: “My old girl sent it bick.” 

Van: “Say, you always were a iucsy 
guy !” 


, 
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Sound Advice 
A negro was passing under a scaf- 
folding where an Irishman was carry- 


ing a hod full of bricks. Selecting a 
well-shaped brick, the son of Erin 
dropped it on the dusky person’s head. 
The brick bounced off and fell to the 
ground without breaking, whereat the 
negro indignantly shouted to the man 
above: 

“Say, up dar! If you dont want 
your bricks busted yo’ had bettar keep 
them off ma head.” 


Took Him Literally 

Van has many kinds of trouble, but 
when it comes to exasperating circum- 
stances this one has them all beat: 

A certain customer had, for some 
reason, neglected to pay his bill, and 
Van, in hopes of jogging the memory 
of the tardy one, wrote the following 
polite little “dun”: 

“Mr. Dear Sir: Will you 
please send the amount of your bill and 
oblige, etc.” To which he received the 
following reply: 

“The amount of my bill is $8.62. 
Yours respectfully.” 

Is it any wonder Van is growing 
bald? 


Wow 
Strange, Isn’t It? 

Garrett Van: “I see you are read- 
ing the dictionary. Do you find it in- 
teresting ?” 

Porter Simpson: “No, more amus- 
ing than interesting. It spells the 
words so differently from the way I 
spell them.” 


He Sure Does Figure 

I'm not much of a mathematician, 
but I can add to a man’s nervous 
troubles, I can subtract from his phys- 
ical energy, I can multiply his aches 
and pains, I can divide his mental 
powers, I can take interest from his 
work and discount his chance for suc- 
cess—so said the cigarette. 
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A Simple Request 

The inspector was going through an 
insane asylum when one of the in- 
mates stopped him, saying: “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but have you a piece 
of toast ?” 

“No, I have not,” answered the in- 
spector, “but I can get you a piece if 
you wish.” 

“I wish you would. I am a poached 
egg and I want to sit down.” 


) 
al IM NoT RS USEFUL AS A 


CHICKEN NOR RS BEAVTN)FUL AS 
A PERCOCK gut YOU EsTTA 


¿E 


HAND IT TOME WHEN f] 
COMES TD PEDDLING THE 


BULL, d 


Emphatic About It 
When Adam, in bliss, asked Eve for 
a kiss, 
She puckered up her lips with a coo; 
With a look quite aesthetic, 
She said most emphatic, 
“T don’t care A-dam if you do.” 
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Stevens: “Wouldn’t you like to live 
in a house with acres and acres of lawn 
around it?” 

McCabe: “No; not that I love the 
house less, but I hate the lawn mower.” 


How Cruel! 
Herb Spears: “I’ve got a splinter 
under my finger nail.” 
Baldwin: “I reckon you have been 
scratching your head.” 


Same Old Boss 


Bill: “Who are you working for 
now?” 
Mackey: “Same people; wife and 


three children.” 


Not a Hog Though 
Mrs. A. B. C.: “Where did you get 
so dirty?” 
A. B. C.: “Oh, l've been out root- 
ing at the game.” 


May, 1914 
A sweet young maiden named May 
Once strolled in the park over the way; 
A nice young man 
Just kissed her and ran, 
And now she goes there every day. 


He Tried Hard Enough 
Judge (severely): “Didn't I tell vou 
the last time you were here that I never 
wanted to see you again?” 
Prisoner: “Yes, sir, and I told the 
policeman that, but he would not be- 
lieve me.” 


The Editors’ Dream 
We had a dream the other night 
When everything was still, 
We dreamed that each subscriber 
Came up and paid his bill. 


Fourth Time the Charm 
Ernest Newlin: “Gee whiz, Frank, 
you just missed that man back there.” 
Frank Ridge: “I know it. He is 


The Psychological Moment 
Jim B.: “Do you believe in the good 
effects of laughter?” 
Floyd D.: “You bet I do. Every 
time I get my dad laughing I hit him 
for a dollar.” 
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Letters to the Editor 

“Editor Live Wire: 7 

Do you believe in dreams? A few 
nights ago I dreamed an organ grinder 
was carrying a subterranean tunnel car 
and the lettuce was large enough to 
pick. The score was five to three when 
a fuse burned out and we paid the mil- 
liner his month’s board and lodging. 
I interpret that to mean that I am soon 
to be invited on a fishing trip by a 
handsome bootblack. Please advise 
me as to the correctness of my inter- 


pretation. 
MORTIMER LAMKIN.” 


Dear Live Wire: 

Will you accept fresh eggs as pay- 
ment of subscription? 

L. D. BERG, 
Selma, Cal. 
Dear Friend Editor: 

I have been watching the issues of 
the Live Wire for some time in hopes 
of seeing some mention of me in its 
columns. As yet I have seen nothing 
concerning me. I think that is a very 
grave error and I hope that you will 
investigate the matter and give me a 
little attention. 

Yours anxiously, 


Asks a Good Deal 


“How about the rent of this house 
of yours, Flitter? Doesn’t the landlord 
ask a good deal for it?” 

Flitter: “Yes. He often asks five 
and six times a month for it.” 


H 


“I never miss a dance and always 
dance a miss,” sayeth the office cat. 


the third fellow I have missed this 
morning. Something wrong with the 
steering gear.” 


Lucky Is Wasn’t Spring Cake 

Haggerty came wandering into work 
one morning looking perfectly in- 
digestion. 

Miss Hume asked him what the mat- 
ter was. 

“Well,” he replied, as only Haggerty 
can, “I dreamed last night I was eat- 
ing flannel cakes when when I woke 
up half the blanket was gone.” 
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One on the Editors 

Van: “What is ox-tail ?” 

Eddie: “Why, you poor simp, don’t 
you know what ox-tail 1s?” 

Van: “No. Now nix on that high 
brow stuff. Come through if you 
know.” 

Eddie: “Really, do you mean to tell 
me you don’t know ox-tail?” 

Van: “Yes, I mean to tell you so.” 

Eddie: “Well, I feel sorry for you. 
It’s bully!” 


It is persistently rumored that Miss 
FitzGerald is engaged to wed Mr. 
Fiese, and one of the office wits arises 
to remark that the clergyman will get 
the fees. 


Now, don’t smile until you get this 
one: The musician wasn’t hungry. He 
had his cornet.—Get it? 


Fashion Note 
Striped parasols have taken the place 
of striped stockings this season.— 
Ladies Home Journal. 
Fortunate the rains are over. 


Too Deep 

A man was arrested for fighting and 
when he was hailed before the judge 
he was asked what his business was. 
He gave the information that he was 
a tailor. Thereby the judge announced, 
“Discharge the prisoner. If he 1s a 
tailor he has the right to take any 
man’s measure.” Egypt and the pyra- 
mids! 


Fully Equipped 

While traveling through the rural 
districts of Missouri, a book salesman 
approached a farmer and stood for sev- 
eral minutes importuning him to buy 
the book he was selling. Presently 
the farmer blinked his eyes and said: 

“No, it ain't no use, I can’t read.” 

The salesman paused a minute then 
said: 

“But you must have some one in 
your home that can read. Your wife, 
your children—I know they would be 
interested.” 

“Yes, my daughter can read,’ replied 
the Missourian, “but she's got a book.” 
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Nothing To Do Till Tomorrow 


A colonel wanted a man servant, so 
he inserted an advertisement in the 
local weekly and received a great many 
applications, but none of them suited 
his requirements. But at last an Irish- 
man was shown into his presence. 

“What I want,” said the colonel, “is 
a useful man—one who can cook, drive 
a motor, look after a pair of horses, 
clean boots and windows, feed the 
poultry, milk the cow, and do a little 
painting and paperhanging.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Murphy, “but 
what kind of soil have ye here?’ 

“Soil!” snapped the colonel, “what’s 
that got to do with it?” 

“Well,” replied Murphy, “I thought 
that if the soil was clay I might make 
bricks in me spare time.” 


One Way of Telling 


Willy and Tommy are two Michigan 
voungsters who are pugilistically in- 
clined. The other day the following 
conversation took place between them: 

“Aw,” said Willie, tauntingly, “you 
are afraid t’ fight—that’s wot it is.” 

“Naw, I ain't,” protested Tommy 
stoutly, “but if I fight my mall find 
it out and lick me.” 

“How’ll she find it out, eh?” 

“She'll see the doctor goin’ t’ your 
house.” 


A Midnight Tragedy 

Two lovers leaned on the garden gate; 
The hour is late. 

At a chamber window her father stands 
And rubs his hands. 

For awhile he watches them unawares; 
Then he goes downstairs. 

He loosen the dog from his iron chain; 
The rest is plain. 

The moonlight silvers the garden gate; 
The hour is late. 


Why They Chose Him 


“Now, min,” said the Irish foreman 
after the accident, “we will hov t’ hov 
some wan t’ break th’ news gradual t’ 
Mike’s woife. Who wull we sind?” 

“Sind Hanrahan,” said Casey; “he’s 
just th’ mon t’ break it gradual. Look 
how he sthutters. ’ 
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Co-operation 


“Say, Doc,” said the brawny scrub- 
woman, “yer gettin’ a perty good thing 
out o” tendin’ that rich Smith boy, ain't 
yer?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, secretly 
amused, “I get a pretty good fee, yes. 
Why?” 

“Well, Doc, I ’opes yer won't fergit 


| that my Willie threw the brick that ‘it 


1m. 


So Beware, Boys 


Mrs. Chucksley, is your husband a 
member of any secret society ?” 

“He thinks he is—but he talks in 
his sleep.” 
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Trout Fishing Soon to Become a Part of the 
Daily Life of McFarland Ranchers 


Play, along with work, is the lot of 
the thriving ranchers in the McFar- 
land district. Those who have reser- 
voirs from which they irrigate are oc- 
casionally favored during the winter 
months with duck shooting, and good 
sport is had from this source on many 
of the ranches throughout the season. 
But the McFarlandites, however, are 
not satisfied with sport only in the 
winter, and they have taken steps to 
stock their reservoirs with Rainbow 
Trout so that they can also have sport 
during other seasons of the year. It 
will soon be possible for the ranchers 
in this district to become expert nim- 
rods. Farming truly is becoming to 
include all of the pleasures of life. 

S. J. Harmeling, editor of the McFar- 
land Messenger, has taken up the mat- 
ter of stocking the reservoirs with 
trout, and he is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from the fish commis- 
sion: 


Washington, D. C., May 7, "IA 
Mr. S. J. Harmeling, 
McFarland, Cal. 

Sir:—From the description of the 
waters, contained in your application 
for fish, it is believed that Rainbow 
Trout are suitable to introduce, and 
the assignment has been made accord- 
ingly. The distribution of fish occurs 
between April and November, and it 
is the policy of the Bureau to fill ap- 
plications in the order in which re- 
ceived. You will be advised in ad- 
vance of the proposed date of shipment 
and will at the same time receive full 
instructions as to meeting the car or 
messenger and planting the fish. Only 
a sufficient number of fish to serve as 
a brood stock can be furnished, and 
it 1s expected that they will be prop- 
erly protected until they have had time 
to reproduce. 

Respectfully, 
M. M. SMITH, 


Commissioner. 


Big Project Under Way to Reclaim Large Acteage 
on South Shore of Tulare Lake 


Lands on the south shore of Tulare 
Lake will be permanently reclaimed 
and protected against inundation more 
effectually than are any lands in the 
lake region when the project now un- 
der way for the El Rico Land Com- 
pany is completed. This company 
owns 18,000 acres of land in township 
22, range 18 east, and at present two 
dredgers are engaged in building what 
will be the largest levee in this part 
of the state. It will be 17 feet high 
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and 140 feet in width on the bottom, 
extending six feet above the high water 
mark of 1907—the year that Tulare 
Lake was filled. About twelve miles 
of this levee are to be built. The big 
project contemplates not only reclama- 
tion but irrigation, and the company 
will install two 26-inch pumps, which 
will convey water from the inside of 
the levee, or lake, into an irrigation 
system that will serve the 18,000 acres 
of land in the tract. 
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Waters of the San Joaquin Give Up the Body 
of the Late General Superintendent Peart 


HE faithful search, which 
has been maintained since 
the accident at the San 
Joaquin power house that 
claimed four lives, was 
rewarded with the find- 
ing of the body of the late General 
Superintendent Lloyd Nelson Peart, 
along the bank of the river about one 
mile below the power house, the after- 
noon of Saturday, May 2nd. George 
Martin, an employee of the company, 
made the discovery and he at once in- 
formed Power House Superintendent 
Elmer Gates, who immediately notified 
the Fresno office. Officials of the com- 
pany at once left for the power house 
and the remains were brought to 
Fresno early the following morning. 

A touching tribute, characteristic of 
the love they had for their chief, was 
given by the employees of the power 
house. Great quantities of wild flow- 
ers were gathered from the hills nearby 
and these were tenderly laid over the 
body, and, while awaiting the arrival 
of the party from Fresno, a half score 
of sorrowing men with bared heads, 
kept a silent vigil. 

The following Monday morning the 
funeral services were held at the St. 
James Pro-Cathedral in Fresno, at 
which Dean G. R. E. McDonald of- 
hciated. All of the offices over the 
system were closed during the hours 
of 10:30 a. m. and 1 p.m. Employees 
of the Fresno office attended in a body 
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and agents, superintendents and mem- 
bers of the office forces from all of 
the valley districts were also present. 
Many scores of friends of the grief- 
stricken family added to the assem- 
blage that filled the church. 

A great wealth of beautiful floral 
offerings, ranging from massive set 
pieces to simple bouquets, were the 
expressions of sympathy from com- 
pany employees and friends. The 
services conducted by Dean McDonald 
were simple but impressive, and the 
prayers and words of comfort will long 
linger with those who heard them. 
Beautiful music was rendered, and 
special numbers were sung by Mrs. 
E. J. Crawford. 

Friends close to Mr. Peart in his 
business and private life acted as pall- 
bearers. They were A. Emory Wishon, 
E. J. Crawford, E. B. Walthall, E. J. 
Farrow, Jr., William Stranahan, and 
E. J. Bullard. 

The body was later taken to Oak- 
land, accompanied by members of the 
immediate family, for cremation. 

The search along the river has now 
been rewarded with the bodies of three 
of the unfortunate automobile party. 
The body of Percy Marks still remains 
to be found, but the force of searchers 
is still vigilantly at work and night and 
day they are maintaining a constant 
watch which is expected to soon be 
brought to a close with its anxiously 
awaited result. 
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The California Farmer Content 
With His Lot 


Generally over the state crop con- 
ditions are normal or above. What 
deficiencies have been recorded in cer- 
tain sections have been made up in 
others, and on the whole the outlook 
is decidedly promising. The harvest- 
ers will soon begin to tell their story 
of the yield in the grain fields, the 
orchards will turn off their burden of 
luscious fruits, and already the alfalfa 
fields have given their first crop of 
hay for the season. 

The entire state this year was 
favored with heavy rains and snows. 
The rains came auspiciously and did a 
great amount of good at the particular 
times they were needed. In the moun- 
tains particularly heavy snow fall oc- 
curred, and in some sections of the 
state the precipitation was greater 
than in many years past. This abun- 
dance of snow insures a sufficient sup- 
ply of water for pump irrigation and 
for gravity flow until late in the sea- 
son. 

Splendid crops of grains are proph- 
esied. Barley has been seeded more 
heavily than any other grain and the 
outlook is very bright. 

Generally speaking, the fruit yield 
will be very heavy, and in many sec- 
tions more than the ordinary thinning 
of the trees has already been done. 
The grape crops promises well, and 


all vegetables are of excellent size and 
quality. 

Such are the prospects that make 
the California farmer content with his 
lot. 


A California Poppy Day 
For 1915 


The San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
is fathering the California Poppy 
League, which is an idea of much 
merit, the success of which will mean 


the establishment of a custom that will 
add greatly to the fame of California. 
The plan now being worked out is to 
have March 30th of the coming year 
proclaimed Poppy Day, upon which 
occasion particular attention will be 
paid the official flower of the state. 
In the meantime, however, all of the 
school children of the state are being 
urged to gather the seeds from this 
year’s crop of poppies and to deliver 
them to their teachers or the Boards 
of Trade in their respective counties. 
During the fall they are to be planted 
along the railroads and highways of 
the state, and the beautiful flowers 
that will come in the spring will be 
a joy to the thousands of visitors who 
will be coming into the state to visit 
the exposition. 


The idea is an excellent one, and 
it should be immediately adopted by 
the different commercial and civic 
bodies throughout the state. Although 
the time is a little late, a big supply 
of the seed can still be laid up in dif- 
ferent sections of the state, and if the 
school children and others can be in- 
terested, sufficient can be gathered to 
perform the service. 


The Californians who were enrap- 
tured with the beauty of the poppies 
and other wild flowers during the 
spring months just past, can readily 
imagine what the impression will be 
on the visitors if they are to see the 
rights of way of the different railroads 
and the highways lined with the beau- 
tiful golden flower. It will surely aid 
in making the year 1915 in California 
long remembered. 
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How Electricity Enters the House 


“Electricity is brought into the 
house over the electric light wires!” 

“Yes, but how does it get on the 
wire, what keeps it on, and where does 
it go to?” 

“Why, why,” stammered the Head 
of the House, “it is used up as light 
in the lamps, as heat in the disk stove 
and as power in the motor of the 
vacuum cleaner.” 

Then he turned again to the even- 
ing paper as though the matter of elec- 
tricity in the home was thoroughly ex- 
plained. 

This common error should be cor- 
rected at once. Electricity is not used 
up in the electric lamp, it is not burned 
up in the electric stove, and it is not 
consumed by the electric motor. 

It is only the energy of the electric 
current which is utilized. just the same 
as it is only the energy of falling water 
which is utilized from a water power. 
Just as much water flows out of the 
tail race of a water power as enters 
the headgates. Not a single drop of 
water is consumed. Only the pres- 
sure, or energy, of the falling water 
is changed into mechanical power by 
the water wheel. 

And this is equally true of the elec- 
tric current. Just as much electricity 
flows out of the house, via the return 
Wire, as enters it. Only the energy of 
this electric current is utilized. It is 
changed into heat, power and light 
through the medium of electric heat- 
ers, electric motors and electric lamps. 

The electricity enters the house at a 
pressure of about 110 to 120 volts. It 
flows easily, and without Serious re- 
sistance, along the copper wires. These 
wires, known as the “circuit” or path, 
are protected with insulation. This in- 
sulation consists of rubber, special 
gums, varnishes and cloth. In addition 
to this, each wire is suspended from 
porcelain blocks as a further precau- 
tion. The electricity cannot flow 
through the insulation of the wire. 
Even if it did it could not pass through 
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the air, or the porcelain blocks, as they 
are impervious to the flow of the elec- 
tric current. Over these wires, or cir- 
cuits, the current is directed to every 
room and to all parts of the home 
where it is to be used. These electric 
wires are designed to carry only a cer- 
tain amount of electricity. To prevent 
a heavy flow of the current over the 
small house wires, each line is pro- 
tected with a little device called a 
“fuse.” A fuse is nothing more or less 
than a bit of lead wire inserted in the 
This bit of lead is designed to 
carry just so much current, usually 
about 6 amperes at 110 volts. Any at- 
tempt to draw more than this over the 
line will melt the lead wire and thus 
aptomatically open the circuit. 

The electricity cannot flow over the 
house wires unless the circuit is com- 
plete. Whenever you turn on an elec- 
tric light you complete an electric cir- 
cuit and allow the current to flow. The 
flow of this current through the fila- 
ment of the lamp heats it white hot 
and produces light. When no lamps 
are inservice, and no other devices in 
use, no electricity is flowing over the 
house circuits. Whenever a lamp is 
turned on, a motor started, or a heat- 
ing device used, the current starts to 
flow. This current flows first through 
the electric meter. This meter meas- 
ures the watthours of current flowing 
over the wire. A thousand of these 
watthours are equal to one kilowatt. 
From the meter the current flows over 
the various circuits where ‘it is being 
used. When it reaches the lamp, the 
heating device, or the motor, some of 
the energy of the current is changed 
into light energy, into heat energy, or 
into mechanical energy. The current 
itself is not used, but flows on over 
the return wires out of the house and 
back to its source in the power station. 


Alpaugh Grange 263 has started a 
movement among the granges to secure 
a farm adviser for Tulare County. 
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Fresno 


Wm. G. Kerckhoff, president of the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration, was a visitor in Fresno dur- 
ing the month. 

Auditor D. M. Speed spent a week 
on a tour of the Coast Counties dis- 
tricts during the month. 

T. H. Dick, who has had charge of 
the office detail on the Tule River 
work, spent some of his time during 
the month in the Fresno office in the 
work of closing up this job. 

Charlie Rawlings, of the stores de- 
partment, has returned to the Fresno 
office after an absence of several weeks 
in the Bakersfield and Tule River dis- 
tricts. 

A. B. Simpson, collector of the Bak- 
ersfield district, was in Fresno during 
the month on a short visit to relatives. 

Charles Mungerson, a former em- 
ployee of the company in Bakersfield, 
was a visitor in Fresno during the past 
month. 

The members of the Fresno office 
are much interested in the invitation 
they have received to the K. V. A. 
dance to be given in Bakersfield June 
Oth. Arrangements are under way for 
a number of the Fresnoites to attend 
and those who are planning to make 
the trip are looking forward, with keen 
anticipation, to a big time in the south- 
ern district. The Bakersfield gang 
have a reputation as good entertainers 
and every party they give seems to be 
better than the one preceding it. 

C. D. Kinney, who until recently 
had charge of the supplies at Big 
Creek for the Stone Webster Company, 
has accepted a position in the stores 
department of this company in Fresno. 
Ile relieves Miss Ora Elwell, who will 
spend several months with relatives in 
the east. 

Mortimer Peckinpaugh has resigned 
as shipping clerk and his place has 
been filled by George Cunningham, 
who has been with the Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe Railroads for some time 
past. 


S. B. Patterson was in Bakersfield 
several days during the month on busi- 
ness connected with the stores depart- 
ment. 

The first child to be born at the San 
Joaquin Power House colony in the 
Crane Valley district came to the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. Houser, April 19th. 
The little lady, who is now more than 
a month old, is doing splendidly and 
her parents are justly proud. Little 
Miss Houser promises to become a 
prime favorite with all of the boys 
and they are all very much interested 
in her welfare. If her parents are not 
careful she is apt to become a spoiled 
child from the attentions that will be 
showered upon her. 


O. L. DeWalt, one of the operators 
at the Tule River, has gone and done 
it, and this camp is now properly 
known as “The Honeymooners' Camp.” 
On May 12th DeWalt left for Colorado 
on his vacation and soon after his ar- 
rival at his destination, he was joined 
in matrimony by one of the charming 
young ladies of that place. The young 
couple enjoyed a honeymoon trip on 
the return to California, arriving here 
the 25th of this month. It is said that 
a warm reception was tendered the 
newlyweds when they arrived at Tule. 
R. W. Wright is the only operator at 
Tule River who has no wife, but he 
has one in Seattle. When Mr. Wright 
came to California Mrs. Wright re- 
mained behind to attend to some prop- 
erty, and it is a sure thing now that 
Mr. Wright finds himself surrounded 
by honeymooners he is wishing his 
better half would hurry and join him. 
DeWalt has fitted up one of the com- 
pany cottages for his bride. Operator 
Downey served as relief during the 
absence of DeWalt. 

Will Gates, operator at the San 
Toaquin Power House, came to Fresno 
Sunday, May 17th, to enjoy a week's 
vacation. 

O. S. Ambrose, of the despatchers’ 
office, was taken suddenly ill May Ist 
with a nervous breakdown, and after 
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being confined to his bed for ten days 
went to his home in Rockeford for a 
much needed rest. He returned to 
Fresno the 19th and is spending his 
time leisurely around the office until 
he has entirely recuperated. When he 
returns to work a place will probably 
be found for him on the outside as his 
health will not permit inside duty. 

R. C. Denny, formerly a member of 
the despatching force of the Utah 
Power and Light Company at Salt 


self and rest up. The boys say that 
Charlie came to town to get a hair cut. 
Relief Operator McCorkle filled in at 
the Copper Mine. 

After relieving Charlie Lang at the 
Copper Mine, Relief Operator McCor- 
kle came to the Fresno sub to relieve 
Operator E. G. Bolton, who was next 
in line for a vacation. 

Fire Patrolman P. S. Briggs met 
with a hard fall from his motorcycle 
while hurrying to a fire recently. He 


Remarkable photograph showing landslide in the Kern River Canyon, which partially buried the 


intake of the canyon plant of the San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation. 
seen just to the left of the white roofed power house. 


The slide is to be 
The picture was taken from the hill over- 


looking the plant of the Southern California Edison Company, the power house and buildings of 


which appear in the foreground. 
Kern River Canyon. 


Lake City, has taken the position in 
the despatchers department made 
vacant by O. S. Ambrose. Mr. Denny 
found it like coming home, for in Bob 
Dunkle he has a brother Missourian 
and they were able to talk over old 
times to their hearts’ content. 

Chief Inspector Buswell left May 
18th on an inspection tour of the Tule 
River plant. 

Charlie Lang took a week off May 
13th and came to Fresno to enjoy him- 
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The picture gives a good idea o 


the wonderful scenery in the 


was hurled a distance of sixteen feet 
and his machine fell on top of him, 
but he pluckily insisted that he was 
not injured and showed up for work 
the next day. 

Jack Walsh is now off of patrol duty 
and is attending to service duty in the 
Fresno district. 

Hugo Frank, the line patrolman for 
the northern district, is now a married 
man. One morning recently he rang 
up Chief Despatcher Moore at the 
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rather unusual hour, for Hugo, of 6 
a. m. Moore thought it somewhat 
strange but Hugos explanation cleared 
matters. “I got to go to Merced and 
get married today,” he declared. And 
of course Moore told him to go ahead 
and take a couple of days off. Hugo 
is now back on the job. The lady of 
his choice was Miss Laura Crossley, 
a charming resident of Merced. 

The marriage bug seems to have hit 
the operating department pretty se- 
verely during the month, and as cus- 
tomary it picked out the good looking 
ones to light on. Accordingly Fred 
Muston, at Lemoore, could not be 
overlooked, and indeed he was not. 
The morning of Wednesday, May 13th, 
he quietly slipped into town, and after 
procuring the necessary papers, he led 
Miss Alpha Schoeneman beneath the 
wedding bells. After the ceremony the 
couple returned to Lemoore, where 
they have a cozy little home. As soon 
as the news was spread around Fred 
was busy answering congratulatory 
messages. 

Bailey Phillips, operator at the 
McKittrick sub, is some chicken man. 
He has just successfully turned out 
a batch from his incubators and there 
are 300 young chicklets running around 
his backyard. They keep Bailey and 
the “Mrs.” busy, but it is lots of fun, 
they say, and a profitable way of oc- 
cupying one’s spare time. 

Despatcher Bob Dunkle and O. S. 
Ambrose spent the 20th on a visit to 
Operator Pinney at Henrietta. They 
went down on the morning train and 
took a camera and rifle along to shoot 
jackrabbits and other kinds of game. 
They also took their appetites, for after 
a hike across the plains they were in 
fine fettle to do justice to Pinney’s 
good table. 

The fellows in the despatchers office 
are wondering what Luke Glavinovich 
has up his sleeve. Judging from the 
number of phone calls he receives from 
Kerman, the boys are led to believe 
it is awfully important. 

L. L. Hughes, of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
was in the [Fresno office during the 
month, 


Garry Herman, of the Mechanical 
Installation Company, made a regular 
business trip to Fresno during the 
month. 

H. V. Foy has resigned his position 
in the department of distribution, and 
his place is being taken by S. J. Bero. 

Miss Edith Dutcher has resigned her 
position on the voucher desk and has 
returned to her home in Idaho. Miss 
Rose Osborne has been assigned to 
the vacancy created by the departure 
of Miss Dutcher, and Miss Fannie 
Pesola to the vacancy made by the 
advancement of Miss Osborne. 

Miss Helen Eby, who has worked 
in the office previously, has accepted 
the position as substitute during the 
vacation season. 

William J. Hawthorne, of the con- 
sumers department, has resigned his 
position and has gone to Los Angeles 
where he has accepted a similar 
position with the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company under C. P. Staal, for- 
merly auditor of the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation. 

Harry Kern, of the collection depart- 
ment, made a trip to Corcoran recently 
and spent several days in the southern 
district. 

The vacancy caused in the consum- 
ers department by the resignation of 
W. J. Hawthorne has been filled by 
Chas. Kenney. 

L. C. Nimmo, formerly on appraisal 
work and more recently in the operat- 
ing department, is now with the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company in Los 
Angeles and is living at 522 Westmore- 
land Avenue. 

W. T. Perry has resigned from the 
consumers department and is now en- 
gaged in business in Fresno. His place 
behind the counter has been filled by 
Warren Ten Fyck. 

F. B. Merrill is no longer with the 
company, having resigned his position 
to accept another opening in Fresno. 

Vacation time is here, and the first 
to take advantage of the season is Miss 
Rose Osborne, who left the latter part 
of the month to enjoy her time away 
from her desk in the northern part of 
the state. Miss, Pesola will substitute 
on the voucher desk while she is away. 
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A Bevy of Beauties from the Fresno Office. Know Them? 
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Miss Ora Elwell, of the stores de- 
partment, intends to leave about the 
first of the month for a trip east. She 
will visit relatives in Kansas and will 
be away from her post for three 
months. She anticipates a very en- 
joyable vacation. 

The young ladies’ social club held 
its ‘meetings during the month at the 
homes of Miss Mortimer Lamkin and 


The office force of the Taft District. 


laying their money that wedding bells 
will soon be ringing. 

Comptroller A. E. Peat was in 
Fresno from Los Angeles during the 
month on business connected with his 
department. 

R. M. Alvord, of the San Francisco 


office of the General Electric Company, 


paid the Fresno office a visit during 
the month and conferred with Jack 
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Left to right: L. A. Hart, clerk; C. W. Lightner, meter man; 


S. A. Northington, chief clerk; Angus Stewart, clerk and storekeeper 


Miss Winifred FitzGerald. The usual 
pleasant times were had. 

Miss FitzGerald has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of speculation of 
late owing to the beautiful diamond 
ring which has been adorning the third 
finger of her left hand. While Miss 
FitzGerald does not deny that “there 
is something doing,” she refuses to 
answer any questions. When it comes 
to silence she has the old duchess 
Sphinx herself fanned before she steps 
to the plate. The boys say that Miss 
FitzGerald is sporting all of the ear- 
marks of a bride-to-be and they are 
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Van Huysen, the company’s represen- 
tative in this locality. 

C. H. Tallant, of the advertising de- 
partment of the San Francisco office 
of the General Electric Company, was 
in Fresno for several days during the 
month while on a tour of the San 
Joaquin Valley to familiarize himself 
with conditions in this locality. He 
was accompanied by W. C. North, one 
of the members of the sales force mak- 
ing the territory. 

Chief Engineer G. O. Newman was 
up from Los Angeles during the month 
and spent a few days at the Crane Val- 
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Bakersfield K. V. A.’s Issue Invitations 
for Dancing Party June 6 


The Bakersfield K. V. A. Club of 
the Bakersfield district will hold an 
informal dancing party at the Beards- 
ley Pavilion on the evening of Satur- 
dav, June 6th, 1914. Invitations will 
be issued to all of the district offices 
and the officials of the club hope that 
a large number of company employees 
will attend the party. The K. V. A. 
Club has a county-wide reputation for 
the pleasant functions it has given in 


lev power houses. 

Charlie Lang. operator at the Cop- 
per Mine switching station, and Mrs. 
Lang were in Fresno during the month. 

Paul B. Wilson, district agent at 
Madera, was in the Fresno office sev- 
eral times during the month. 

Auditor D. M. Speed was called to 
San Francisco on business during the 
month. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
was confined to his bed several days 
during the month on account of illness. 

Among those who were in Fresno to 
attend the funeral services over the 
remains of the late General Superin- 
tendert L. N. Peart were E. A. Quinn 
of the Allis Chalmers Company, E. A. 
Cameron of the Electric Agencies 
Company, Jack Van Huysen of the 
(seneral Electric Company, and Louis 
Sommers, Tom Collins and W. C. 
Johnson of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 

Chief Inspector Buswell went to the 
power house in the Crane Valley dis- 
trict during the month to attend to 
some repair matters. 

Elmer Gates, superintendent of the 
power houses in the Crane Valley dis- 
trict. and A. J. Melkellow, stream 
gauger, were in Fresno to attend the 
funeral services over the remains of 
the late General Superintendent L. N. 
Peart. 

Jhe sale of the camp buildings at 
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the past and the members and their 
friends are eagerly looking forward 
with great pleasure to the coming 
event. 

The Bakersfieldans are especially 
anxious that a crowd from the Fresno 
district attend. Although it was im- 
possible for many from Bakersfield to 
attend the Fresno dance, the K. V. A.’s 
appreciated the invitation nevertheless 
and now they urge the Fresnans to ac- 
cept their hospitality. 


Camp Wishon, or the old No. 1 camp 
on the Tule River job, was made dur- 
ing the month to the Springville Hotel 
Company, which plans to use the camp 
as a summer resort and hotel this sea- 
son. Camp Wishon is an ideal place 
to spend the summer and it will un- 
doubtedly prove popular, as the splen- 
did road built by the company enables 
automobile traffic and brings the camp 
within close touch to Springville and 
the railroad. The hotel company plans 
to run a daily stage. The management 
declares that they have already re- 
ceived many requests for reservations 
for the summer. 

D. L. Wishon, engineer in charge 
of the Tule River operations, was in 
Fresno during the month. 

Jerry Lamarsna and his line crew, 
having completed their work in and 
around Fresno, were transferred to the 
Taft district during the month and will 
be busy there for some time. 

C. C. Dickson, having completed 
checking over estimates in the Dinuba 
district, has been transferred to Coa- 
linga, and after finishing with this dis- 
trict will go to Bakersfield. 

J. T. Ryan, of the J. G. White En- 
gineering Corporation, was in Fresno 
during the month on a brief business 
trip. 

The following clipping from a Bak- 
ersfield paper is of interest to the many 
friends of Master Albert Wishon: 
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Superintendent Turner Entertains 
Young Guest 

Superintendent J. F. Turner, of the 
street car system, has as his guest this 
afternoon Master Albert Wishon of 
Fresno, the young son of A. E. Wishon 
of Fresno, who with his mother is in 
Bakersfield on a visit. The little fel- 
low was taken for a ride over the en- 
tire street car system and was shown 
the sights of the down town section 
of the city. 

lack Carter, district agent at Taft, 
accompanied by Mrs. Carter and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. L. Easton, motored to 
Fresno to attend the funeral service 
over the remains of the late General 
Superintendent L. N. Peart. On the 
return they were accompanied by Mrs. 
A. Emory Wishon and children, who 
spent two weeks in Bakersneld visit- 
ing friends. 

Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall was on the coast for more 
than two weeks during the month on 
matters pertaining to the districts in 
that section of the system. 


Madera 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson, who 
engineered the contract with the city 
oí Chowchilla for the street lighting 
system, has placed the same in com- 
mission and the people of the thriving 
northern town are apparently much 
pleased with the improvement as 1S 
indicated by the following from the 
Chowchilla News: 

Chowchilla’s street lights were 
turned on for the first time Friday 
evening last, and if there is anything 
prettier in the valley it hasn’t been 
talked about yet. Standing at the head 
of Robertson Boulevard in front of the 
mammoth lighted arch and looking 
down the street one is of the opinion 
that truly Chowchillians can be proud 
of the showing their little city makes, 
for on both sides of the street from 
the arch are handsome iron posts, each 
strmounted by three large frosted 
globes, from which is emitted the soft 
clow of the electric light. Particularly 
was this noticed Saturday night by the 
more than hundred visitors who at- 
tended the dance, and what they will 
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say of what they saw means good ad- 
vertising for Madera County’s real pro- 
gressive infant city. 


Bakersfield 

Gas Superintendent A. Y. Meudell 
recently made a trip to San Francisco 
for a meeting with the State Railroad 
Commission in reference to the Bak- 
ersheld gas rate hearing. 

Electrical Superintendent C. L. 
Easton and Meter Inspector Lou John- 
ston made an inspection trip to the 
Wasco Colony during the month to 
look into several installations in that 
territory. 

J. Nill, who is farming in the McFar- 
land district, has just installed a 7% 
horsepower motor for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

J. D. Hackstaff, general manager of 
the Midway Gas Company, was a 
visitor in the Bakersfield office dur- 
ing the month. 

The local friends of Warren Ten 
Eyck regretted to see him leave the 
Bakersfield district, but they are glad 
to know he is well satisfied in his new 
position behind the consumers coun- 
ter in the Fresno office. 

Mr. Ryan, of the Allis Chalmers 
Company, was down from San Fran- 
cisco during the month to confer with 
Superintendent C. L. Easton in regard 
to matters pertaining to the county 
rock crusher at Keene. 

General Storekeeper D. P. Mason 
came down from Fresno during the 
month on business connected with his 
department. 

O. A. Walthall, district agent at 
McFarland, was in the Bakersfield of- 
fice several times during the month. 

C. L. Easton went to the Lost Hills 
oilfields during the month to inspect 
several properties in that section. 

Murray Bourne, of the legal depart- 
ment, was down from the Fresno of- 
fice several times during the month 
in connection with matters pending in 
the local courts. 

Jack Nelson, superintendent of the 
Kern River Power House, was a vis- 
itor in Bakersfield during the month. 

Jerry Lamarsna, line foreman who 
was formerly located in Bakersfield, 
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was in town during the month trom 
Fresno, from which place he and his 
crew have been working out of for 
some time past. 


Mrs. Minnie Juhl has installed a two. 


horsepower motor for domestic pur- 
poses at her residence on the corner 
of Nixon and Graham streets in one 
of the new suburban tracts. 

Jerry (Shorty) Sullivan, local trouble 
shooter, experienced a very painful ac- 
cident during the month by a fall from 
his motorcycle while on business in 
the Famoso territory. He was en- 
deavoring to pass a farm wagon while 


Assistant General Managers A. Emory 
Wishon and E. B. Walthall were down 
from Fresno. A. B. Carpenter, Mur- 
ray Bourne, and George Beatty, all of 
whom make their headquarters in the 
Fresno office, were also here for a day. 
Je: th. Care. formerly connected with 
the Bakersfield Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and now manager of the Valley 


Electrical Supply Company in Fresno, 


was down, accompanied by Mrs. Carr, 
over Sunday. General Agent E. D. 
Farrow, Jr., was in the party, as was 
F. V. Boller, district agent at Coalinga. 
District Agent Jack Carter and Mrs. 
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Decorated automobile of the Bakersfield District which won the second prize in the ear Coming 


Week parade. 


Superintendent Meudell is at the wheel and the Bakersfield K. 


dressed for the occasion are in the car 


making tracks on his motor, when a 
dog ran out from under the wagon. 
The canine got in between the wheels 
of the motor vehicle and “Shorty” was 
violently precipitated to the ground. 
“Shorty” sustained a sprained ankle, 
some bruises, and was pretty generally 
shaken up, but he was able to get 
around with the assistance of crutches. 
No one seems to know what happened 
to the dog, though. 

Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell made 
a visit to the Bakersfield district dur- 
ing the month. 

Bakersfield’s Home Coming Week 
celebration attracted many officials of 
the company and they were gladly 
welcomed in the Bakersfield office. 


rv Gor gle 


Carter were in from Taft, while that 


office was also represented during the ` 


week by R. E. Laird and Charlie Light- 
ner. O. A. Walthall was in from 
McFarland. 

Superintendent C. L. Easton and 
family enjoyed a visit from his father 
during Home Coming Week. 

H. H. McClintock, superintendent of 
the Midway Gas Company, has pur- 
chased lots 12, 13 and 14 in section 10. 
28-30, in the new Shafter Colony and 
expects soon to have a model ranch 
on his holding. He has much om 
fidence in the olive and believes that 
the tree can be grown very profitably 
on the lands of the colony. A good 
portion of his acreage will be set out 
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in olives, while alfalfa will largely be 
the crop of the remainder. 

R. M. Alvord, of the San Francisco 
office of the General Electric Company, 
was in Bakersfield during Home Com- 
inv Week and was the guest of S. G. 
Gassaway, the local representative of 
that company. 

Duke Gillespie has entered the em- 
ploy of the company in the local 
garage. 

Harry Morrison, of the local garag 
force, 1s the proud owner of a new 
Ford, from which he expects to derive 
much pleasure this summer. 

Miss McGeary, stenographer for the 
commercial department, has been en- 
joying a visit from her mother, who 
had been down from her home in San 
Francisco for several weeks past. 

The force of the Bakersfield office 
actively participated in the recent 
Home Coming Week festivities. The 
main office and sales department were 
decorated in the celebration and na- 
tional colors, while an attractive elec- 
tric display set off the buildings at 
night. The Bakersfield KVA’s took a 
prize for one of the best decorated auto 
floats in the parade. “Buck” Davis 
led the procession with one of the 
bands on the big Alco truck, while D. 
B. Ogle and Lou Johnston appeared 
in costume on the Knights of Pythias 
float. The commercial department was 
represented by Harry A. Jastro in his 
Ford touring car, which had been 
placed at the disposal of the Kern 
County Society of Pioneers. The 
vehicle was appropriately decorated. 

M. R. Barnett, representing the W. 
F. Boardman Company of San Fran- 
cisco, was in Bakersfield on a busi- 
ness visit during the month. 

G. B. Williams, of the Midway Gas 
Company, was in Bakersfield recently 
on business connected with his com- 
pany and paid the local office a visit. 

An attempt was made to burglarize 
the residence of Electrical Superin- 
tendent C. L. Easton the evening of 
April 24th. Mr. Easton arrived home 
and was in the act of entering the 
front door just as the burglars were 
making their exit through the rear 
donr. Little of value was stolen, the 
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arrival of Mr. Easton cutting short the 
work of the pilferers. Charlie is now 
seriously considering the installation of 
some kind of burglar protection which 
will insure the safety of his household 
during his frequent absences from the 
city. A. Y. Meudell strenuously ad- 
vocates a baby with a husky pair of 
lungs, but Charlie is more inclined to 
favor a French bulldog, ard these two 
officials have indulged in many heated 
arguments as to the merits of their 
respective champions. Commercial 
Manager Jastro, who is watching the 
controversy from afar, has decided to 
bet his money that Charlie will adopt 
the bulldog. 

A. Y. Meudell made a trip to Selma 
the latter part of last month to inves- 
tigate the gas system at that place. 

Linton Kimble, agent in Southern 
California for the Geo. M. Clarke Com- 
pany, recently paid a visit to the local 
sales department, having come up from 
the southern part of the state with the 
Los Angeles Board of Trade excursion. 

D. B. Ogle, assistant electrical super- 
intendent, made a flying trip to Shaf- 
ter recently to survey the power line 
to the property of H. H. McClintock. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
and C. L. Easton recently made a trip 
to the Corcoran district for the pur- 
pose of investigating installations in 
that locality. 

O. A. Walthall, district agent at 
McFarland, continues to put on con- 
sumers at a steady rate and a week 
never passes that he does not increase 
the list of consumers in his district. 
For the past month he has reported 
the installation of the following plants 
at McFarland: C. E. Weller, 15 horse- 
power; Clarence Pott, 5 horsepower; 
Polkingham and Powers, 10 horse- 
power; P. F. Davis, 10 horsepower, 
and S. J. Harmeling, 14 horsepower. 
In the Wasco territory he has just in- 
stalled a 5 horsepower motor for Ernest 
Deming. The latest settlers in the 
Shafter Colony to contract for power 
are N. Rilkroff and Sam Cebulkin and 
Mr. Walthall has installed a 5 horse- 
power motor on the property of each. 
With water they are making a fine 
showing during the first few months of 
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their occupancy of this promising ter- 
ritory. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon was in Bakersfield the 
first of the month, accompanying A. 
Y. Meudell back from Selma. 

W. B. Kelso, roadmaster of the 
Southern Pacific Company, and W. S. 
Smith, who have purchased four lots 
in section 17, 28-25, in the Shafter Col- 
ony have installed a 7% horsepower 
motor for agricultural purposes. 

The commercial department of the 


The Bakersfield office at night during the Home Coming Week celebration 
This picture was taken by Odin Bickerdike of the Bakersfield office and 


the occasion. 


treatment. He has fully recovered and 
is now at his regular post of duty. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Easton, and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Carter of Taft, went to 
Fresno to attend the funeral of the late 
General Superintendent L. N. Peart. 

An industrial motor has been placed 
in the shoe shop of C. R. Taylor. It 
is a one horsepower. 

Jerry Lamarsna paid his friends in 
the Bakersfield office a second visit 
during the month while enroute to Taft 
where he and his crew are at work 
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is an excellent specimen of night photography 


Bakersfield district has closed a con- 
tract with the Colorado-Pacific Land 
Company to extend a system of elec- 
tric lines and gas mains throughout 
the No. 2 subdivision of the Krause 
tract. This new residential district of 
Bakersfield is rapidly building up. 
Gordon Slater, of the Bakersfield 
stores department, met with a painful 
accident recently. He was returning 
from an early morning visit to the 
country on his motorcycle when sud- 
denly the forks broke and he was vio- 
lently thrown to the ground. He sus- 
tained severe bruises about his face 
and hands. He was dazed by the fall 
and a passing automobile picked him 
up and brought him into town for 


for the present. 

Lou Johnston, the Jocal meter in- 
spector, was confined to his home dur- 
ing the month with a severe attack of 
bronchial trouble. 

Salesman Bishop arranged a very 
neat window display for Hotpoint 
Week and succeeded in attracting a 
great deal of attention to the different 
appliances with the result that many 
sales were made during the week. 

The Bakersfield salesroom since the 
first of the year has sold 65 gas ranges 
and 51 water heaters, a record which 
Commercial Manager Harry Jastro and 
his crew are pointing to with pride. 

Frank A. Easton, who is attending 
college at Berkeley, is home to spend 
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the summer vacation with his parents. 
A number of the members of the 
Bakersfield office force enjoyed a re- 
cent dance of the Petroleum Club in 
Taft as the guests of H. H. McClin-. 
tock. Those in the party were the 
Misses Thea Altstaetter, Anna Holz, 
Nellie Thompson, Dena Pesante, Rose 
McGeary, Myrtle Meudell, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Y. Meudell and Frank Easton 
and a party of high school friends. 
“Doc” Radford, of the Kern River 
power house, was in Bakersfield dur- 
ing the month on a brief trip out from 
the canyon, and paid the office a visit. 
Salesman Frank Bishop has just con- 
cluded another demonstration of the 
electric incubator and has succeeded 
in obtaining a 79 per cent hatch of 
Rhode Island Reds. He placed 42 fer- 
tile eggs and obtained 33 chicks from 
that number. Bishop has fully dem- 
onstrated that with the electric in- 
cubator it is possible to hatch chickens 
under almost any conditions and with 
very little trouble and expense. 
Caruso L. Easton is in a quandry 
again. It seems whenever genial 
Charlie visits the west side to prac- 
tice duets or transact any other busi- 
ness with Jack Carter, he takes along 
a suitcase containing a few accessories 
needed by him. This suitcase has been 
fitted with a brand new lock and 
Charlie possesses, as he firmly de- 
clares, the only key that will fit the 
same. Yet, strange to say, on one oc- 
casion when opening his suitcase to 
secure his pajamas before retiring for 
the night he found the suitcase filled 
with rocks. On the next trip old dry 
batteries were much in evidence, and 
yet on a third occasion old tobacco 
cans appeared. This all happened in 
the Midway district and Charlie is still 
wondering who the ghost is, but of 
course nobody knows and when ques- 
tioned about the matter Jack Carter 
merely smiles and says that Charlie 
must be mistaken. It could never have 
happened in the Midway district, but 
the articles mentioned were placed in 
the suitcase before Charlie left Bak- 
ersfield, says Jack. At any rate, some 
one has Charlie's angora. 
James, the photographer, has taken 


some excellent pictures of the Bakers- 
field steam plant, and Superintendent 
A. Y. Meudell declares that he has 
never seen any finer views of plant in- 
teriors. Many of the boys purchased 
complete sets for their personal al- 
bums. 

The Bakersfield Californian makes 
the following comment on the float 
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Gas Superintendent A. Y. Meudell showing lots 
of “mustard.” He was snappen by one of the 
Bakersfield K. V. A.’s in the act of gathering 
greenery to decorate the company car which won 
a second prize in the Home Coming Week parade. 


entered in the Home Coming Week 
parade by the young ladies of the Bak- 
ersfield office: 


The San Joaquin Light and Power 
Company’s car made a very pretty dis- 
play in the parade. Eight young ladies 
were the passengers, viz: Misses Dena 
Pesante, Nellie Thompson, Eva M. 
Smith, Rose McGeary, Anna Holz, 
Thea Altstaetter, Edith Parker, and 
Florence Durgin. 

The machine was beautifully deco- 
rated by the young ladies, who did 
the work with their own fair hands. 
In their enthusiasm they toiled until 
midnight and hurried down in the 
early hours of the morning to finish 
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the self-appointed task. The decora- 
tions were of the floral variety and a 
sea of beautiful colors—yellow, green 
and red. Wild mustard, pepper boughs 
and red roses were used for the re- 
spective colors in the order named. 

The car took half of the second prize 
in the floral division, and deserved the 
recognition in the opinion of all who 
noticed its tastefulness. 

The young ladies were dressed all 
in white with red and yellow ribbons. 


Paso Robles 


O. A. Kommers, district agent at 
Paso Robles, spent several days dur- 
ing the month calling on the ranchers 
in the vicinity of San Lucas and San 
Ardo and looking for the best possible 
route for a twenty-five mile extension 
which it is planned to soon build into 
that prosperous ranching community. 

Kent Hibbard, collector in the Paso 


A 60,00 volt transmission line pole damaged 
by lightning during one of the winter storms 
on the coast division. 


Robles office, made a request for his 
vacation the latter part of May. This 
fact was regarded wifh suspicion by 
the remainder of the office force. 
Truth will out, and Hibbard's asso- 
ciates were later informed that the pop- 
ular collector was seen in company 
with an attractive young lady buying 
furniture. The whole force wishes 
them joy. Kent, however, when 
pinned down, did not deny the accusa- 
tions but on the contrary gave ver- 
ification to the reports by the state- 
ment that he was being run a close 
second and third by the remainder of 
the office force. Who's next? Step 
up, boys. 

William Ross, construction foreman 
of the Paso Robles district, has been 
a very busy man of late, building lines 
to new pumping plants which have 
been installed with great regularity 
during the present season. “Get some 
more Kommers,” says Bill, “the more 
the merrier.” 


Santa Maria 


The following breezy letter is from 
the pen (typewriter is better) of Jack 
Frost, the company’s wideawake agent 
in the Santa Maria district. It is like 
panning gold out of “Gold Dust” to 
get Jack to come through with some 
dope, but when he does, he delivers 
the goods. Jack has sent in the fol- 
lowing about his district and many of 
the boys in the valley will be indebted 
to him for the information he has 
imparted. Everybody will feel sorry 
for Peachy. Just read his letter and 
learn why. 


“The boys of the Santa Maria dis- 
trict are very much interested in the 
plans and movements of John Du Bois, 
chief operator of the Santa Maria sub. 
John has rented a cottage near the sub 
and is spending all of his spare time 
in planting potatoes, onions and “other 
fruit trees’ in the yard. It may be 
that John rented the half block of prop- 
erty for farming purposes and that the 
house just happened to be there and 
is too large to move conveniently. 
Then again, it may be that some of his 
folks are coming out from Tennessee 
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The monkey on the string is Bernie La Fon- 
taine, of the Santa Maria crew, crossing the 
Santa Maria River on a messenger to assist on 
repairs to the high line during the February 
floods. Men and material were ferried across 
this gap for a week or more. 


to visit him and he wants a fitting 
place to entertain them. John isn’t 
saying much about his plans, but from 
the carpenter work that is going on 
in the evenings and the hanging of 
fixtures and from the interest that 
Slats Shellbourne manifests in the 
preparations about the house, we have 
been led to believe there is something 
doing. Also John blushed prettily 
when he asked for his vacation to be- 
gin on the 20th of June. June, of 
course, is just as good a time as any 
for a vacation, but June is also guilty 
a good many times of matrimonial fes- 
tivities. June, moon and high noon 
rhyme more or less, and the evidence 
is all against John. We wish him joy 
and the chances are that he will sure 
have it. 

“The Santa Maria district was hon- 
ored this past month with a visit from 
Chief Inspector Buswell. J. M. sees 
everything and no fooling. A district 


agent might just as well ‘fess up and 
tell all of his past sins and omissions 
when Mr. Buswell gets on the job, for 
he can’t get away with anything. That 
is a compliment, ‘Buzz, don’t get sore. 
“The writer regrets but one thing in 
connection with Mr. Buswell’s visit 
and that is that he didn’t have a kodak 
to get a snapshot of ‘Buzz’ for the mag- 
azine while he was shoveling sand in 
front of a Pacific Coast electric loco- 
motive to help her up a grade. It takes 
a good electrical bug like ‘Buzz’ to fig- 
ure out just the correct amount and 
quality of sand to apply to a rail to get 
the proper tractive effort. I think that 
is right, ‘tractive effort.’ It sounds 
pretty good anyway. The sad part of 
the story, though, is the fact that ‘Buzz’ 
couldn’t shovel sand on the track as 
fast as the gentle winds of the Santa 
Maria Valley could blow it off. The 
decision went to the wind on points. 
“Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall visited the Santa Maria dis- 
trict this month; he took a two-day 
trip covering the district and also the 
prospective territory of Los Olivos, 
Santa Ynez and Lompoc. We were 
glad of the opportunity to meet Mr. 
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This is not a camp of I. W. Wis but Fore- 
man J. C. McCullough and his bunch of linemen 
talking it over after a couple of days of real 
work on “Extraordinary Repair” after the flood 
in the Santa Maria District. 
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Walthall and have a chance to pour our 
troubles into his receptive ear. 

“One mile of secondary was built 
this past month by J. C. McCullough 
and his line crew to serve a thirty 
horsepower motor on an irrigation 
plant for P. Giacomini. The plant will 
be put in operation this month. 

“The Santa Maria office force, con- 
sisting of Slats Shellbourne and E. H. 
Stevenson, are still on the job in their 
usual efficient form. Slats runs the of- 
fice and Steve is the separator—some 
separator, too. When he turns his 
Sunny Jim smile on a consumer he 
can’t help but pay his bill. 

“Maude, our barley motor No. 23 
that works on the service wagon, is 
very well, thank you, but our dog 
Peachy is feeling pretty poor. He got 
into an argument with a piece of meat 
that was flavored with strychnine and 
the meat won after a hard battle. 
Peachy is still a perfectly good dog, 
but he is dead.” 


With the Street Car Boys 

(Contributed by One of Them) 

The new “Safety First” slogans 
adopted by Superintendent Turner 
have been installed in the cars in rota- 
tion and are working wonders. Get 
the habit and look out for a new one, 
boys. 

Speaking of dress, Motorman Ander- 
son says the women have a perfect 
right to wear what they please. He 
says he has observed that the style 
seems to have changed from the Peek- 
a-boo waist to the Peek-a-boo skirt. 

Conductor Brown, who is quite a 
student of human nature, knows two 
signs which never fail. The first is 
that when you see a woman rush out 
to «catch a car in the middle of the 
block you can bet your hat she is going 
shopping. Again when this same 
woman saunters around, misses two or 
three cars in putting on her gloves and 
then leisurely takes her time in board- 
ing when she does hail a car, it is a 
sure shot that she has an engagement 
to meet her husband up town. 

Since March 1st Conductor Kast and 
Motorman Weigan have fallen heir to 
the Owl car. They both declare that 


it is wonderful how business keeps up 
that early in the morning. 

Motorman Moore says there is one 
time each week when he thinks he 
really is some important personage. 
That is when he permits a real estate 
man to call at his one-acre ranch in 
the Arp tract on his day off and to 
drive him around in a big automobile, 
covering forty or fifty miles during an 
afternoon, for the purpose of showing 
fifteen and twenty thousand dollar 
ranches, none of which he has the 
slightest intention of buying. But 
nevertheless Jim says the ride does 
him good. That is the life. 

Conductor Gunning says that about 
the only thing of any consequence that 
happens on his car is that the passen- 


Motorman Cecil J. Hess and Bride 
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Motorman E. Turner, the accomplished violinist 
of the Bakersfield Street Railway department. 
Motorman Turner derives much enjoyment from 
his violin, as do many of his friends. 


gers take up several seats and expec- 
torate on the floor. 


Inspector Arnold asserts that a man 
never knows how popular he is until 
he becomes the owner of a Ford. 

During the last election the wife of 
Motorman Bridges was asked by a 
young lady politician to what party 
Bridges belonged. Mrs. Bridges very 
quickly answered, “Young lady, PI 
give you to understand that I am the 
party. That’s all.” 


During the Home Coming Week cel- 
ebration, one evening while dancing 
was in full sway at Truxton and Ches- 
ter Avenues, a big crowd suddenly 
gathered around Conductor Cummings. 
Conductor Waite hurried to his rescue 
and demanded that all stand back, and 
give the boy some air. Of course there 
was bound to be an inquisitive woman 
in the crowd. “What's the matter?” 
“Heart trouble?” “Is he hurt?” 


Motorman Crandall then volunteered 
the information that he thought it was 
just a case of nervous exhaustion, that 
Cummings had been dancing with a 
fat lady who insisted on dipping. 


Summer being close at hand and the 
annual vacations having been arranged 
for we overheard a conversation re- 
cently between two of the motormen: 
Crissman and Nelson: “Well, as you al- 
ways spend your vacation in the moun- 
tains hunting every year, what kind 
of game do you kill?” Nelson to Criss- 
man: “I never kill anything. I just 
go because it is mighty pleasant to re- 
turn and have them all make a fuss 
over you because you got back alive.” 

Conductor Hess was asked by his 
bride the meaning of the term “Ef- 
ficiency Motorman.” He studied a few 
minutes and then in order to at least 
give the impression that he knew, he 
was forced to reply, “It is one who can 
make his wife's millinery and dress- 
making bills come within the limit of 
his salary.” 


A beautiful daughter, being late to 
breakfast one morning, was scanned 
by the reproachful eyes of her mother. 
“Did that young man kiss you last 
night, dear?” the mother asked. The 
answer was, “Mama, do you suppose 
Mr. Files came all the way out here 
from town just to hear me sing?” 

Now that Asa Clark is an auto- 
mobile owner the boys are sincerely 
hoping that he will not attain the habit 
of most auto owners in presuming that 
when they purchase a car they also 
purchase the street and the street rail- 
way right of way. 

Conductor Stock, having recently 
become a bachelor on account of the 
visit of Mrs. Stock with her parents 
near Sacramento, was asked by Motor- 
man Sanford if he now had any trouble 
in getting home at night. His reply 
was: “Do you see this latch key?” 


“Yes.” “Do you remember how rusty 
is was?” “Yes.” “Well, look at it 
now. Some bright, eh?” 


Motorman La Chance has risen to 
remark that it takes some nerve to 
watch a lady to make sure that she is 
safely aboard these days when the 
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weather is hot, the new fangled skirts 
are in vogue and when the streets are 
torn up for paving. 

Conductor Spear, not being able to 
eat or sleep, visited a local minister 
recently and advised him of his con- 
dition. “I can cure you,” said the min- 
ister, “if you will follow my instruc- 
tions.” “I will do anything to get well,” 
Spear quickly answered. “Then go and 
ask the girl to marry you.” 


Conductor Garrett and Night Fore- 
man Ruggles have recently moved into 
their new homes, which they have 
leased for a length of time. 

The old car barn much resembles 
an old hen with a batch of chickens 
who run all day but come back to roost 
at night, for all of the boys are grad- 
ually moving back within proximity to 
the barns so as to be living close to 
their work. 

Motorman McSmith, who is the race 
for constable, is letting it be known 
that he is in the political arena. All 
of the boys are boosting for him, as 
they believe if elected he will make 
the people a good servant. 

Another Barney Oldfield has crossed 
the horizon in the person of Conductor 
Schaffer. He has issued a challenge to 
all drivers, particularly those who are 
also members of the street car force. 

The boys are delighted with the new 
equipment that has been received, and 
their work is now much relieved of 
hardship and care. 

The marriage of Motorman Cecil J. 
Hess and Miss Margaret Mutz was 
solemnized at the St. Josephs Church 


in East Bakersfield April 14th. The 


Cx 


young couple are now housekeeping 
and are as happy as the proverbial 
doves in a coop. Mr. Hess was the 
recipient of the sincerest congratula- 
tions of his many friends. 


McFarland Ranchers Organize 
To Obtain a Farm Adviser 


The McFarland branch of the Kern 
County Farm Bureau has been organ- 
ized. P. M. Peterson was elected to 
the presidency of the organization, J. 
A. Porter, vice-president, and S. J. 
Harmeling, secretary. 

It was decided to make every effort 
to secure the appointment of the 
county farm adviser and a delegation 
of representative ranchers, consisting 
of H. A. Whisler, J. B. McFarland, 
E. E. Sherwood, H. L. Heard, and C. 
H. Stiles, was appointed to represent 
McFarland when the matter will be 
brought before the county board of 
supervisors. An effort will be made 
to urge the county board to act in the 
matter at their next meeting, which 
occurs the first week in June. At this 
time Delano, Wasco, Famoso, Pond, 
Jasmine, Lerdo, Homestead and other 
agricultural districts of the county will 
be asked to send a similar delegation. 


Bakersfield is in a Healthy Condition 


Bakersfield is the only one of the 
eleven California cities having clear- 
ing houses whose bank clearings and 
building permits last month exceeded 
those of the corresponding month last 
year. 


SINGLE PHASE 


MOTORS 


—Are neat and compact in design. 
—Are quiet, economical and serviceable. 
—Are self-starting under full load. 


—Are interchangeable 104 or 208 volts. 
—Are constructed for constant 24-hour per day 


service. 
—Prompt shipments from local stocks. 


District Sales Agent 


R. J. DAVIS 


56 Natoma St., San Francisco 


Territory of the 


San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation 


Map Showing the Ten Counties Served 
and Extent of Territory as Compared to 
the Total Area of California 
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